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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The String of Pearls. By G. P. R. James, 
author of ‘¢ Richelieu,” “ Henry Masterton,” 
&. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1832. Bentley. 

Few faculties more deserve or better repay 

cultivation than that of the imagination ; it is 

thesoil of mind whence flowers and fruits equally 
spring. The child when 
“ Delightfully dwells he mid fays and talismans” 
js not only rich in present pleasure, but is un- 
consciously nourishing a sense which, through all 
hisafter-life, will prove one of his purest sources 
ofenjoyment. The tales before us embody ori- 
ental superstitions under the form of pleasant 
narrative; and, in addition to interesting sto- 
ties, the young reader will obtain much know- 


repeating certain words in a low voice, which 
Prince Acbar, though he knew many languages, 
did not at all understand. Then snatching one 
of the lighted sticks from the fire, he took and 
drew some characters on the sand, such as we 
often see written on sabres and talismans. 
When he had done this, he retired back a little, 
and threw the stick into the lake; whereupon 
immediately they found the ground shake un- 





der them, and a great fear fell upon the slave, 
who thought that the day of judgment was 


labout to come; but presently the ground 
opened before them, where Mahmood had writ- 
| ten the characters, and instantly closed again, 


leaving behind a beautiful and rich chariot, 


| made of the shell of a certain fish that lives in 


the China seas, and one of which, when empty, 


ledge of the customs, manners, beliefs, and tra- | is large enough to contain aman upright. The 
ditions of the East, which Mr. James must | Wheels of the chariot were of amethyst, and 
have turned over many a grave tome to acquire. | the axle-tree consisted of one single stick of 


We cannot here but observe, how much more | 


amber. Prince Acbar could have looked at the 


moral the Asiatic mythology is than the Gre- | chariot for ever, had not his admiration been 


dan, In the Olympian creed, the deities were | 


rather capricious than just, and mingled with 
mankind not for the benefit of the inferior 
race, but for their own pleasures ; while a ter- 
tible and inevitable Destiny oppressed all with 
equal injustice and cruelty. But in eastern 
tradition, the consequences of good and of evil 
ae ever kept in view; the one is rewarded 
and the other ptinished, while benevolence is 
especially inculeated. When superior spirits 
mingle with mankind, it is for their advantage 
and instruction, or to counteract the designs 
ofevil genii. It is from Arabian, not from 
classical literature, that our own fictions have 
taken the prevailing custom, of always finally 
punishing vice and rewarding virtue. 

Rich in fancy, telling their story with great 
animation, these volumes deserve warm com- 
nendation. We must endeavour to give a spe- 
dimen of their style, which, however, is not very 
tasily done ; for the tales are too long for quo- 
tation, and too connected to admit well of being 
broken into small portions. We must try. Even 
in these days of rail-roads, the following chariot 
would bear competition : 

“When they had proceeded for some way 
long the banks of the lake— which were as 

las can be conceived, shaded with tall 

tees that hung down to the water, which, 
being very clear, reflected again all their leaves, 
tad the beautiful flowers that some of them 
they came at last to a little shady bay, 

rund about being room enough for several 
Persons to stand, but so surrounded by rocks, 
Mountains, and forests, that nobody could over- 
look them, or see what they were about; and 
here Mahmood, the governor, stopped short, 
md taking the wood out of the hands of the 
thve, he made it into a pile, and putting the 
to it, it presently took fire, and blazed up 
very high. As soon as he saw that it was tho- 
twghly kindled, he ran round it three times,* 


—,. 





*« In all magical ceremonies upon record, there will, I 
@, be found some use made of a circle, which has 
Fes been considered the emblem of eternity : running 


round the fire was, therefore, perfectly con- 





turned to the horses, which were of a dazzling 
whiteness, without one spot or blemish, with 
their nostrils and pasterns of pale pink ; but 
that which was most extraordinary was, that 


| just above their shoulder bone began the blade 


of a long wing,* which folding down on each 
side, after the fashion of a bird’s, were also of 
an excessive whiteness, all except one spot, ex- 
actly in the centre, which was enriched with 
rose colour and gold. It is also a thing to be 
remarked, that these wings lay flat and close to 
their body, and were covered with feathers si- 
milar to those of a swan. But it was their 
actions which surprised F'rince Acbar even more 
than their appearance ; for no sooner did they 
perceive the fire which the governor had 
lighted, but they both fell upon it, as other 
horses would do upon corn, and had soon eaten 
every bit up, flames and all. When Mahmood 
saw that the horses had quite done their fiery 
meal, he hastened Prince Achar to take his 
seat in the chariot, and he himself followed, 
making the slave sit himself down at their feet, 
for it was scarcely large enough to hold three. 
As soon as they were all seated, the horses gave 
a loud neigh, and expanded their wings, which 
they fanned backwards and forwards for *a 
minute or two, collecting air. At the same 
time, the amber axle of the chariot bons to 
move of itself, and eight wings, exactly like 
those of the horses, starting out from the wheels, 
four being placed at equal distances on each 
wheel, were all at once put in motion by the 
turning of the axle-tree, and speedily wafted the 
chariot into the air.” 


sistent with every principle of magic, three being a caba- 
listic nunaber of great influence.” 

* «*« These horses seem to bear some affinity to the 
camels which, according to the Mahommedan supersti- 
tion, will be sent to carry the true believers into Paradise, 
which are furnished with white wings, and decked with 
gold. But this tale, which I believe originated with Ali, 
seems rather at variance with the doctrine of the prophet 
himself; for how the camels could carry their riders 
over the Siral, which is a bridge sharper than the edge of 
a cimeter, I cannot conceive, unless they had been trained 
to rope dancing ; and as it is positively prohibited to en- 
ter Paradise by any other means, their wings would be of 
no service.” 





The next extract might be a parallel to the 
story of the German prince, who, arriving in 
London at night, was quite distressed that the 
inhabitants should have illuminated on his 
account. 

*¢ The shop of an oriental tradesman is most 
frequently entirely detached from his dwelling ; 
and so little idea have the nations of Asia of 
lighting their streets by any means, that when 
one of their most enlightened monarchs was in- 
formed that some of our cities were illuminated 
every night with globe lamps, he treated it as a 
traveller’s tale, and concluded his expression of 
unbelief by saying, ‘It cannot be true, for I 
should like to know who would pay for it;’ 
with which sage remark all the sceptical court 
were very much delighted, and laughed three 
times at the joke of the sultan.” 

All our rapid buildings, even by contract, do 
not equal the edifices in Shadukiiam. 

“ The next thing he saw was a palace con- 
structed of roses, without any wood or stone 
whatever, and these were so fancifully trained, 
that of themselves they formed pillars and win- 
dows, and terraces, and were of three sorts — 
red, white, and blue, regularly disposed; and 
these, he was informed by.the geni, never de- 
cayed, and only from the growing of the plants 
changed their places, but always so as to form 
some new sort of architecture, keeping in just 
symmetry and proportion. When he had done 
admiring this, he turned to the other side, and 
beheld a palace built of a great number of co. 
lumns of gold, which dazzled his eyes very 
much, as they were continually turning round 
so rapidly that he could scarcely see them ; and 
which he could not at all comprehend, until 
such time as the geni told him that they be- 
longed to a certain fairy, who delighted in air, 
and whose palace was made by forty whirl- 
winds, which, taking up the golden sand, as the 
wind does the sands of the desert, formed those 
columns which he saw. ‘ And if you will raise 
your eyes,’ continued the geni, * you will see 
that she has arched them all over with rain- 
bows, which form a perfect dome.’ ” 

We conclude with the famous sayings of 
Jemsheed :— 

*¢ The first was, ‘God has no partner in his 
wisdom; doubt not, therefore, though thou 
understandest not.’ The second, ‘ Greatness 
followeth no man, but goeth before him; and 
he that is assiduous shall overtake fortune.’ 
The third was written, ‘ Hope is always as 
much better than fear, as courage is superior 
to cowardice.” The fourth was, ‘Seek not so 
much to know thine enemies as thy friends ; 
for where one man has fallen by foes, a hundred 
have been ruined by acquaintances.’ The fifth, 
‘He that telleth thee that thou art always 
wrong, may be deceived ; but he that saith thou 
art always right, is surely a liar.’ The sixth, 
‘ Justice came from God’s wisdom, but mercy 
from his love ; therefore, as thou hast not his 
wisdom, be pitiful, to merit his affection.’ The 
seventh, ‘Man is mixed of virtues and of vices ; 
love his virtues in others, but abhor his vices 
in thyself.’ The eighth, ‘Seek not for faults, 
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but search diligently for beauties ; for the thorns! 
are easily found after the roses are faded.’”” 

We must, however, give the magic chariot a 
magic boat for companion. 

‘¢ He perceived something coming towards 
him from the island, which at first seemed only 
a bright spark upon the dark struggling of the 
distant waves; but very soon he saw that it 
was a boat made of a single diamond, which 
was so fine that it cast a light upon the water 
round it like the beams of the sun. In shape 
it resembled a half moon; and though there 
was no one in it to guide it, and its sail was 
nothing but one snowy white feather of im- 
mense size, yet it came gliding along on the top 
of the spray and billows, as if it had all been 
quite calm and smooth.” 

The present work is particularly interesting, 
for it is the one which Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley liberally purchased in MS., and whose 
product Mr. James presented to the Literary 
Fund. Its future possessors will thus have 
the satisfaction of adding charity to their gra- 
tification. Literature is the most uncertain of 
professions: dependent on health, on the con- 
tingencies of caprice, on the chances of trade. A 
fund whose aid has so often comforted the sick 
and the unfortunate, well deserves the en- 
couragement which has hitherto rewarded its 
exertions. The String of Pearls has been one 
of its tributes ; and, both in this light, and for 
its own merits, we earnestly direct towards this 
work the attention of the public. They will 


find it verify the excellent old saying,—‘‘A 
good action is its own reward.” 





A Manual of Grecian Antiquities ; being a com- 
pendious Account of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Greeks: with an Appen- 
dix on the Greek Coinage and Currency. By 
G. H. Smith. 12mo. pp. 283. London, 1832. 
Priestley. 

We do not merely consider this volume to be 

an excellent book for upper-form boys and 

youthful students, but to possess merits which 
entitle it to the praise of the more mature 
scholar. The explanations of technical words 
and phrases relating to Grecian antiquities 
throw a strong light upon the delightful classics 
in that language, and enable us clearly to un. 
derstand customs and manners which are other- 
wise perplexing, if not unintelligible, and to 
form a v sufficient idea of the character, 
polity, and religion of the Greeks. For this 

urpose he has laid Professor Heeren under 
ae and judicious contribution ; and has also 
advantageously consulted Potter, Dr. Robin- 
son, Genelli, Dr. Cardwell, and other eminent 
writers. 

Referring for good examples of the author’s 
diligence and talent to a chapter of introduc- 
tory remarks on the gods, another on dramatic 
contests, and also on the army, navy, architec- 
ture, and computation of time, we shall endea- 
vour to exhibit the ability he has displayed by 
an extract or two, readily separable from the 
rest. 

On the Religion of the Greeks it is well said 
—‘* Beside the popular religion, Greece pos- 
sessed a religion of the initiated, preserved in 
the mysteries. The symbolical meaning would 
have been lost, if no means had been provided 
to ensure its preservation. The mysteries 
afforded such means. Their great end, there- 
fore, was to preserve the knowledge of the pe- 
culiar attributes of those divinities which had 
been incorporated into the popular religion 
under new forms; what powers and objects of 
nature they represented ; and how these, and 
how the universe came into being ; in a word, 





cosmogonies, like those contained in the Orphic 
doctrines. This knowledge, though in part 
preserved by oral instruction, was perpetuated 
by symbolical usages and representations, The 
mysteries preserved a reverence for sacred 
things, and this gave them their political im- 
portance. Although they had their secrets, 
yet. not every thing connected with them was 
secret. They had, like those of Eleusis, their 
public festivals, processions, and pilgrimages, 
in which none but the initiated took a part ; 
yet no one was prohibited from being a spec- 
tator. Whilst the multitude was permitted to 
gaze at them, it learned to believe that there 
was something sublimer than any thing with 
which it was acquainted, revealed only to the 
initiated ; and while the value of that sublimer 
knowledge did not consist in secrecy alone, it 
did not lose any of its value by being concealed. 
Thus the popular religion and the secret doc- 
trines, although always distinguished from each 
other, united in serving to curb the people.” 
Of the ancient Drama,—‘* Among the Greeks 
the drama was an affair of religion, and there- 
fore an essential part of the festivals; and 
these being considered the business of the 
state, and regarded as necessaries, not luxu- 
ries, hence a Grecian state could not exist 
without festivals, nor festivals without cho- 
ruses and plays. The theatres were built 
and decorated at the public expense; and 
there is no instance of their having been 
erected by private persons, as was usual at 
Rome. The representation of plays was one of 
the civil burdens (Asrougyias), which the opu- 
lent were obliged to bear in rotation, or which 
they voluntarily undertook ; but although the 
state threw these expenses in part upon private 
persons, they were not the less a public con- 
cern, as they were considered a contribution 
due to the state. In accordance with the origin 
of the drama, its contests were confined to the 
Dionysia, or festivals of Bacchus, the patron 
deity of scenic entertainments. These festivals 
were three in number, and took place in the 
spring months of the Attic year. Ta xaz’ dyeods, 
or the rural Dionysia, were held in all the 
country towns and villages throughout Attica, 
in Moceideay, the sixth Athenian month, corre- 
sponding to the latter part of December and the 
beginning of rye D Aristophanes has left 
us a picture of this festival in the Acharnians. 
It was at the second Dionysia, rx Anvaia, or 
ra ty Aves, SO termed from Aiuva, a part of 
the city near the Acropolis, in which was 
situated the Ayvaiv, an enclosure dedicated to 
Bacchus, that the comic contests were more 
particularly, though not exclusively held: as 
not unfrequently the rival comedians exhibited 
their new pieces during the great Dionysia. 
Ta by dors, re xar kory, Te doTiMd, OF Te mEydAra 
Avie. At the time of this festival there was 
always a great concourse of strangers in Athens: 
deputations bringing the tribute from the seve. 
ral dependent states, visitants from the cities 
in alliance, and foreigners from all parts of the 
civilised world: for these Asoyde were the dra- 
matic Olympia of Greece. It was then that the 
new tragedies were brought out, and the great 
annual contest took place. We may estimate 
the importance attached to these scenic exhibi- 
tions, from the care manifested in providing 
by public enactment for their due regulation 
and support. They were placed under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the first magistrates 
in the state: the representations at the great 
Dionysia under that of the chief archon, those 
at the Lenea under that of him called the king 
archon. To this presiding archon the candi- 
dates presented their pieces. He selected the 
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most deserving compositions, and assigned to 
every poet, thus deemed worthy of admission 
to the contest, three actors by lot, together with 
achorus. The iwiucdnra) of each tribe selected 
one of their body to bear the cost and superin. 
tend the training of a chorus. This individual 
was termed yoonyis, his office yvoonyia. Whilst 
some of the choragi provided the tragic and 
comic choruses at the two Dionysia, the others 
furnished the remaining choruses — the Xoees 
éivdour, the yogis waldo, &c. We have for. 
tunately a particular statement of the several 
choragic expenses left us by Lysias, in one 
of his minor orations. ’Axsrcy. Awood. vol. i, 
p- 395. The dates referred to in this pas. 
sage extend from 8B. c. 410 to B. c. 402; 
and consequently include the latter years of 
Sophocles and Euripides, with the prime of 
Aristophanes. During this period, we see that 
the expenses of a tragic xegnyia were not quite 
1007.; of a comic, little more than 50/.; whilst 
that of the yogis zv3ewv, the most costly of them 
all, amounted to about 1607. Some years after 
this a reduction seems to have taken place in 
choral expenses, for the charges of a tragic 
chorus are then stated as being 2,500 (80/.) in. 
stead of 3000 drachme (1007.) No one could 
legally be choragus of a chorus of boys unless 
he were above forty years of age. With respect 
to the other choruses, the age required in the 
several choragi is not known. No foreigner 
was allowed to dance in the choruses of the 
great Dionysia. If any choragus was convicted 
of employing one in his chorus, he was liable to 
a fine of a thousand drachme. This law did 
not extend to the Lene@a; there the Mirauxe 
also might Ue choragi. The rival choragi were 
termed dayriztenyu; the contending dramatic 
poets, and the composers for the Cyclian, or 
other charuses, dvridddécxadru; the performers, 
avrizexvo. The prize of tragedy was originally 
a goat; of comedy, a jar of wine and a basket 
of figs; but of these we have no intimation 
after the first stage in the history of the drama. 
In later times the successful poet was simply 
rewarded with a wreath of ivy. His name was 
also proclaimed before the audience. His cho- 
ragus and performers were adorned in like man- 
ner. The poet used also, with his actors, to 
sacrifice the t¢wixie, and provide an entertain. 
ment, to which his friends were invited. The 
victorious choragus, in a tragic contest, dedi- 
cated a tablet to Bacchus, inscribed with the 
names of himself, his poet, and the archon. 
In comedy, the choragus likewise consecrated 
to the same god the dress and ornaments of his 
actors. The merits of the candidates were 
decided by judges appointed by the archon. 
Their number was usually five. * * * 

“ The actors were called txrexgirai, or eye- 
uorei- They took every pains to attain per- 
fection in their art: to acquire muscular 
energy and pliancy they frequented the pa- 
lestra, and to give strength and clearness to 
their voice they observed a rigid diet. An 
eminent performer was eagerly sought after 
and liberally rewarded. The celebrated Polus 
would sometimes gain a talent (or nearly 2001.) 
in the course of two days. The other states of 
Greece were always anxious to secure the best 
Attic performers for their own festivals. They 
engaged them long beforehand, and the agree- 
ment was generally accompanied by a stipula. 
tion that the actor, in case he failed to fulfil 
the contract, should pay a certain sum. e 
Athenian government, on the other hand, pu- 
nished their performers with a heavy fine ! 
they absented themselves during the city’ 
festivals. Eminence in the histrionte pro- 
fession seems to have been held in considerable 
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etimation in Athens at least. Players were 
not unfrequently sent, as the representatives 
of the republic, on embassies and deputations. 
Hence they became in old, as not unfrequently 
in modern times, self-conceited and domineer- 
ing: wsiGor ddvavres, Says Aristotle, ray wonray of 
irangitay the players have more influence than 
the poets themselves. They were, however, as 
a body, men of loose and dissipated character, 
and as such were regarded with an unfavour- 
able eye by the moralists and philosophers of 


that age. 

It is droll to find Aristotle thus blaming 

rformers for the very same fault we hear so 
much imputed to them in the present day. 
On Greek architecture, the following is inte- 
resting, though briefly put. 

“No trace is to be found of any pavement 
in the streets. The houses of the heroes were 
large and spacious, and at the same time suited 
to the climate. The court was surrounded by 
agallery, round which the bed-chambers were 
built, “Phe entrance from the court to the 
hall was direct, which was the common place 
of resort. Movable seats (égévo:) stood along 
the sides of the walls. Every thing shone 
with brass. On one side was a place of de- 
posit, where the arms were kept. In the back 
ground was the hearth, and the seat for the 
lady of the mansion, when she made her ap- 
pearance below. Several steps led from thence 
toa higher gallery, near which were the cham- 
bers of the women, where they were employed 
in household labours, especially in weaving. 
Several outhouses for the purpose of grinding 
and baking were connected with the house ; 
others for the common habitations of the male 
and female slaves; and also stables for the 
horses, The stalls for cattle were commonly 
in the fields. In the dwellings and halls of 
the kings there prevailed a certain grandeur 
and splendour, which, however, we can hardly 
designate by, the name of scientific architec- 
ture. But when the monarchical forms dis- 
appeared, and the habit of living in cities 
began to prevail, and republican equality at 
the same time gained ground, those differences 
in the dwellings disappeared of themselves ; 
aud every thing that we read respecting pri- 
vate houses, in every subsequent age, confirms 
us in the idea that they had no pretensions to 

of construction. It would be difficult 
0 produce a single example of such a building. 
Indeed, we find express evidence to the con. 
tary. Athens was by no means a fine city 
like some of our modern ones, in which there 
ate whole streets of palaces occupied as the 
dwellings of private persons. A stranger might 
ave been at Athens without imagining him- 
elf to be in the city which contained the 
seatest master-pieces of architecture. The 
tplendonr of the city was not perceived till the 
public squares and the Acropolis were ap- 
proached. The small dwellings of Themis- 
cles and Aristides were long pointed out ; 





ind the building of large houses was regarded 
a proof of pride. But when luxury in.| 
ceased, houses were built on a larger scale; 
‘veral chambers for the accommodation of| 
‘rangers and for other purposes were built| 
Tuund the court, which commonly formed the| 
‘entre; but all this might take a Bey and yet | 

building could lay no claims to beauty. If| 
‘town, which was, it is true, but a provincial 
ray may be cited to corroborate this, we 
‘ave One still before our eyes. A walk through | 
~* &Xcavated streets of Pompeii will be suffi-| 
Sent to establish our remark. Where the| 
pup and splendour of the public edifices were| 
" great as among the Greeks, it was not pose| 


sible for private buildings to rival them. Ar- 
chitecture, as applied to public purposes, began 
with the construction of temples ; and till the 
time of the Persian war, or that which imme- 
diately preceded it, we hear of no other consi- 
derable public edifices. The other principal 
kinds of public buildings which were conspi- 
cuous for their splendour, were the theatres, 
the places for musical exhibitions, the porti- 
coes, and the gymnasia. This line of division, 
carefully drawn between domestic and public 
architecture by the Greeks, who regarded the 
latter only as belonging to the fine arts, gives 
a new proof of their correct taste. In buildings 
destined for dwellings, convenience and archi- 
tecture are in constant opposition. The archi- 
tect desires in his works to execute some grand 
idea independent of the common wants of life ; 
but a dwelling is intended to meet those very 
wants, and is in no respect founded on ideas 
connected with beauty. The temples are 
dwellings also, but dwellings of the gods ; and 
as they have no wants in their places of abode, 
art finds here no obstacle to its inventive 
powers.” 

We shall conclude with a quotation respect- 
ing the monetary system of Athens, which, if it 
does not present entirely novel features, cer- 
tainly puts several curious facts in a very dis- 
tinet point of view. 

“ The system of banking pursued at Athens 
gave occasion to a new kind of money, con- 
structed upon the credit of individuals, or of 
companies, and acting as a substitute for the 
legal currency. In the time of Demosthenes, 
and even at an earlier period, bankers appear 
to have been numerous, not only in Pireus, 
but also in the upper city; and it was prin- 
cipally by their means, that capital, which 
would otherwise have been unemployed, was 
distributed and made productive. Athenian 
bankers were, in many instances, manufac- 
turers, or speculators in land, conducting the 
different branches of their business by means 
of partners or confidential servants, and ac- 
quiring a sufficient profit to remunerate them- 
selves, and to pay a small rate of interest for 
the capital intrusted to them. But this was 
not the only benefit they imparted to the 
operations of commerce. Their ledgers were 
books of transfer, and the entries made in 
them, although they cannot properly be called 
a part of the circulation, acted in all other 
respects as bills of exchange. In this particular 
their banks bore a strong resemblance to 
modern banks of deposit. A depositor desired 
his banker to transfer to some other name a 
portion of the credit assigned to him in the 
books of the bank; and by this method, aided, 
as it probably was, by a general understanding 
among the bankers (or, in the modern phrase, 
a clearing house), credit was easily and con- 
stantly converted into money in ancient Athens. 
‘If you do not know,’ says Demosthenes, ‘ that 
credit is the readiest capital for acquiring 
wealth, you know positively nothing.’ The 
spirit of refinement may be traced one step 
further. Orders were certainly issued by the 
government in anticipation of future receipts, 
and may fairly be considered as having had the 
force and operation of exchequer bills. They 
were known by the name of édvoworoyipara. 
We learn, for instance, from the inscription of 
the Choiseul marble, written near the close of 
the Peloponnesian war, that bills of this de- 
scription were drawn at that time by the 
government of Athens on the receiver-general 
at Samos, and made payable, in one instance, 
to the paymaster at Athens; in another, to 
the general of division at Samos, These bills 





were doubtless employed as ‘money on the 
credit of the in-coming taxes, and entered 
probably, together with others of the same 
kind, into the circulation of the period. The 
gold employed by the ancients for their coin, 
if not obtained at first in a sufficiently pure 
state, was improved, as far as their means 
would admit of it, by grinding and roasting. 
They were not able to separate the baser 
admixture by any chemical process, but 
they could expel it by the action of fire, leav- 
ing the gold itself uninjured. It is in this 
way that we understand the words xeveieu 
axripbov, used by Thucydides (ii. 13), which the 
scholiast interprets xroAadeis tbutiveros, dors 
yevicdas oBovgev, and the word obrussam occurs 
in Pliny and Suetonius, denoting gold so puri- 
fied. But simple as the operation was, it 
seems to have been completely successful. The 
Darics of Persia appear to have contained 
only }, part of alloy; the gold coins of Philip 
and Alexander reach a much higher degree of 
fineness ; and from some experiments made at 
Paris on a gold coin of Vespasian, it appears 
that, in that instance, the alloy was only in the 
ratio of one to 788. In our own gold coin the 
alloy consists of one part in twelve. * 

“ The medals of the ancients were produced 
by the hammer, rather than by melting. It 
appears, indeed, that the jan, or piece of un- 
stamped metal, was commonly prepared for the 
die by melting, but afterwards the impression 
was given to it by the hammer. * * ® 

“Tt is a singular fact, that in very few in. 
stances have any two ancient coins been found 
which evidently proceed from the same die. 
The Prince Torre-Muzza, for instance, who 
was for many years a collector of Sicilian 
medals, could not find in his extensive cabinet 
any two that corresponded in all particulars 
with each other.’’ 

Again we bestow the meed of well-deserved 
approbation upon this very clever and very 
useful volume, which is well digested, and re- 
plete with every kind of valuable information. 








The Juvenile Forget Me Not: a Christmas 
and New Year's Gift, or Birth-day Present. 


1833. Edited by Mrs. S.C. Hall. London. 

Ackermann ; Westley and Davis. 

We do not know whether the children of 
this generation consider themselves particularly 
lucky: we think they ought, at all events in 
the present month, when poet, painter, and 
publisher, exert themselves so much for their 
amusement. The little volume now before us 
is enough to make November itself cheerful. 
Some of the stories are, according to our judg- 
ment, the very perfection of childish tales—in. 
formation and instruction almost imperceptibly 
conveyed. L. E. L,’s ‘Indian Island”’ is one 
of her best contributions to the Annuals: there 
is a simplicity blended with imagination which 
gives it a peculiarity of interest. Mrs. S. C. 
Hall’s *¢ Seven and Seventeen” is another very 
delightful story ; and we are glad to meet our 
old friend Mrs. Hofland, one of the most able 
instructors of youth. ‘* The Settlers,”’ by Miss 
Leslie, is a new and striking picture of the 
hardships endured by the early settlers; and 
all these are ushered in by a lively ** Poetical 
Preface,” by W. H. Harrison. ‘“ My Dog 
Quail” is, however, too interesting a personage 
for us not to find space for his history. 

“* Great pains had been bestowed on Quail’s 
education: she was instructed by me and my 
brothers in every thing we supposed her capable 
of learning. These she acquired with extras 
ordinary readiness, and very little severity, 
But the accomplishments thus taught her, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


| 


numer. of: the were, bore no proportion to 
those whic aoe ialligense conferred upon 
her'without instruction, ‘When yone the 
firat ‘preparatory step was to make’ her perfect 
in-fétching and carrying whatever she was'sent 
for, both in and out of the water, till both éle- 
ments'were “alike to’ her’; and! this' seemed the’ 
foundation of every thing else. She-soon learned’ 
to distinguish’ what’ belonged ‘to every person, 
and''to every part’ of. the person. If 1 lost a 
glove; I. shewed my hand to Quail, and she set 
out on a quest, searched every'place ‘in’ and 
near the house; and almost always succeeded in | 
finding it. This she soon improved into find-! 
ing, of herself, whatever was dropped, and con- 
veying it to\us.'- Many a pocket-handkerchief 
was saved in this way, which we never thought ' 
of sending Quail in ‘search of. If I' met, out of | 
doors, a companion who asked me to walk; and} 
I did not wish to lose time —— for my! 
hat, Thad aay to touch my head to Quail, and | 
goon. Our hats layon' the hall table, and! 
Quail never failed to return 'to the house, select | 
mine from the rest, and holding it carefully out! 
of the dirt, as‘ she had been taught, bring it to! 
me to's considerable distance. .When sent back 
on such ‘occasions, she'sometimes found the door 
shut, and could not get in: having tried: in 
vain ‘to-obtain entranee by scratching, she then 
adapted another method: ‘There was'no rapper 
to the'back :door, and the persons knocking 
genérally thumped with their fist; this: Quail 
of her own sagacity learned to imitate with her 
tails she turned her side, wagged it against the 
door, and produced a sound which never failed 
to bring the People to open’ it, as if for some 
human being. Her capability of finding lost 
things ‘was very useful to us. “On one occasion 
I remember T went ont'to shoot rails, and having 
fired at'a bird, I prepared to charge again, but 
could ‘not’ find my powder-horn. ~ This loss 
Quail ‘soon’ comprehended, ‘and ‘instantly set 
back in search of it. My way had been throngh 
several meadows and fields, and across, roads 
and ditches, since I had last used it: through 
all these she retraced my footsteps, frequently 
questing through the intricate crossings I had 
m times over the saine fields, and so 
unravelling the whole distance I had gone for 
several miles, at Jength found the powder-horn, 
and returned to me with jit, after an absence of 
a an hour. The. faculty of. recognisin 
and carrying away things that had been tou 

by, us wom for a bad purpose, and severely, 
comApanioett Hi a There Wigs old 
woman. who apples and oranges at the cor- 
ner of the next. street. We had a servant, boy 
who often, set his, eyes on them, . One day. he 
took up.an orange, and .asked the price of its 
but thinking it too dear, the old woman snatched 
it.out.of his hand, and bid him go home: .This 
was obseryed by Quail; and when he returned, 
she immediately ran back, snapped. up the 
orange, and brought it. to him. in, triumph. 
When this quality was discovered, it was soon 
put into requisition, and all the fruit-women in 
the, town were laid under. contribution... The 
appearance of Quail in the market put. every 
one.on,the alert ; and many a severe blow. she 
received in. doing as she was, bid... She,at last, 
however, so sagacious that, she stole 
quietly. behind the stall, watching her opportu- 
nity, and, carried off the fruit. without. being 
perceived. . When we found it out, we severely. 
prohibited the practice. .. Her,talent in carrying 
things in. this. way was sometimes useful.to the 
servants, |_.W-e.had a very old woman. who, was 
fond. of snugf, but notable to go for.it herself, 
The poy, waa not always willing, and he taught 
Quai to be his substitute. When her box was 





| 





mouth to the snuff-shop; ‘and then, rising 
up to the counter. with her fore 5 She shook 
her head and rattled. the, halfpenny in the box. 
This was‘ soon’ understood by the shopman, 
who took the ‘money and filled the box, which 
Quail brought safely back to our.old woman. 
Within. doors ‘her utility and ‘sagacity were 
equally, in, requisition, We sat, in the winter 
time, in a large parlour, reading round: the 
fire, with Quail between the legs of one of us, 
her head resting on our knees, and waiting for 
orders, either to ring the bell or shut the door, 


{as occasion might require. On this latter duty 


she was often sent, as.it was usually left open 
by whoever came in, and the room was some- 
times very cold. Her method was to lift up 
her right fore-paw (for she had actually a human 
preference for the use of the right hand), and 
push the door forward till the lock clicked. On 
one occasion she could not move. the door; and 
after sundry efforts she returned, whining in 
that peculiar way by which she expressed em- 
barrassment, It appeared that the room. was 
smoking, and the-servant had opened the door 
to let the smoke ‘out; and placed’ a smoothing- 
iron against it to keep it so. Quail pondered 
for some time on the case, with her head on 
one side, when, as if the cause suddenly struck 
her, she ran at the smoothing-iron, and having 


dragged it away, she pushed with both her feet | 


against the door; shut it, and returned to us 
rejoicing, with the same feelings, no doubt, as 
the philosopher when he discovered the mathe- 
matical problem.’ We often placed similar ob- 
structions there, but Quail was never again 
embarrassed to find out the cause; she always, 
however, barked at it, and shook it after she 
had removed it, as if to express her displeasure 
for the trouble it gave her. When she found 
any thing that was mislaid, she was rewarded, 
and she was not long in applying this to profit. 
If a knife or spoon was dropped at dinner, she 
always took it up and presented it to the person 
next to it. "When this did not happen, and 
she waited in vain, she proceeded to the side- 
board, where knives were laid, with the handles 
sometimes projecting over the edge. Here she 
waited her opportunity, and when no one was 
observing, slily drew a knife forward, then let 
it fall with a noise, took it up, and proceedéd 
to the next person and claimed her reward. It 
would be endless to mention all the instances 
in which she improved, by her natural sagacity, 
every thing she been mechanically taught; 
and there were always such traces of reasoning 
on cause and effect, that it was almost impos- 
sible to su she was not gifted, to a certain 
extent, with the human faculty of arguing 
cases in her own mind and drawing conclu- 
sions. Her power of distinguishing s 
was also very great, and decided by means ve: 
different from the: mere instinct of smell. 
circumstance of this kind occurred, which highly 
gratified an eminent and very sensible artist. 
Of all the inmates of our family, Quail was 
most attached to my mother, who returned her 
good-will, and was very kind to her. She had 
sat for her picture, and afterwards gone on 
a visit toa friend fur a short time; and Quail 
seemed véry uneasy at’ her a The pic- 
ture, which was a strong likeness, was sent 
home; and beforé it'was hung up, it stood on 
the sofa'where my mother was used to sit. I 
could not account one day for the boisterous 
joy of Quail in the dining-room ; but on look- 
ing in, I'saw that she had ised the pic- 
ture, and was ng her tail and frisking 
about, as she always did to’ express ‘her joy, 


empty he put a_ half; into it, and gave | 
it to = who. Tortbwi eartied it. in, her 


frequently looking up and-licking the faoe—p 
mark of affection she, tried to 4 —— she 
was fond of.: When the picture was hung up 
she never failed to notice it when she entered 
the room, and lay for some time before it on 
the carpet, gazing at. it intently; and this 
practice she continued till my mother’s return 
and the original quite absorbed her attention 
from the representation. | The ingenious artist 
who drew it frequently declared, that he con. 
sidered this recognition the highest compli. 
ment that could be paid him, and he preferred 
it to the most elaborate eulogy of a connois. 
seur.”” 

We would recommend a more substantial 
binding : the contents of the Juvenile Forget 
Me Not well deserve all possible durability. 








The Beauties of Percy Bysshe Shelley ; consist. 
ing of Miscellaneous Selections from his Poe. 
tical Works: the whole of the Sensitive Plant, 
Adonais, Alastor, Fulian and Maddalo, and 
Queen Mab free from the objectionable Pas. 
sages. With a Biographical Memoir. Third 
edition. 12mo, pp. 287. London, 1832, 
Lumley. 


GENERALLY speaking, we object to “the beau- 
ties” of any poet: if worth collecting, we are 
tempted to ask, as Dr. Johnson did of Donne 
| when he gave him his Beauties of Shakespeare, 
‘* Very good, but where are the rest?” Shelley 
jis a complete exception to this rule; long, un- 
intelligible, and shadowy, as.a whole — beauti- 
| ful in detached passages — he is the writer, of 
| all others, for w selection is the royal road 
| to popularity. His great fault is, that he writes 
poetry for poets, arid requires too much imagi- 
nation in his readers. There are some remarks, 
full of that excellent judgment which was Sir 
Walter Scott’s great characteristic, that are 
peculiarly applicable to the generality of the 
themes selected by Shelley. 

“ The waste of boundless space into which 
they lead the poet, the neglect of precision 
| which such themes may render habitual, make 
them, in respect to poetry, what mysticism is 
to religion. The meaning of the poet, as he 
ascends upon Cloudy wing, becomes the shadow 
only of.a thought, and having eluded the com. 

rehension of athers, necessarily ends "y “ 
ng from that of the author himself. . T 
| Strength of poetical conception, and the beauty 
| of diction, bestowed upon such prolusions, is as 
much thrown away as the. colours of a painter, 
could he take a cloud of mist or a wreath of 
smoke for his canvass,” j 

Shelley was in all respects a visionary ; his 
good was unattainable, his beauty impossible— 
* he took no count of obstacles.” But with 
moral and political opinions we have nothing 
here to do; and of the poetry scattered over 
his pages let the following extracts speak. 








When lamp is shattered 

The light im the dust lies dead— 
When the cloud is scattered 

The rainbow's ~ is shed. 
When the lute is en, 

Sweet tones are remembered not ; 
When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 
As music and splendour 

Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart's echoes render 

No when the spirit is mute ; 


Ni song sad dirges, 

Like e wittd through a ruined cell, 
Or the en 

That ring the seaman’s knell. 
When hearts have once mingled, 

Love first leaves the well-built nest ; 


To 
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Why choose you the frailest- . 
For your cradle, your home, arid your bier? 
,o]ts passions will rock thee 
As the storms rock the ravens on high; 
Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun’from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds-come.” 
“Ah! fleeter far than fleetest storm or steed, 
Or the death inet bear, 
The heart which tender thought clothes like a dove 
With the wings of care: 
In the battle, in the darkness, in the need, 
Shall mine cling to thee, 
Nor claim one smile for all the comfort, love, 
It may bring to thee,” 


The Medusa. 


“ Yet itis less the horror than the grace 
Which turns the gazer’s spirit into stone, 
Whereon the linéainents of that dead face 
Are graven, till the characters he grown 
Into itself, and thought no more can trace; 
’Tis the melodious hue of beauty thrown 


Of'liberty, the fellowship of than; 


Should urge him to perform in: inctively, 
Are bought and sold as in a public perth 
Peng ay me selfishness, that sets 
On each 

ven oye is Fae be solace ofall wo 

$ turned to deadlies 30 
Shivers in selfish bea’ tvs loatititgatde, 

d_youth’s corrupted simples prepare 

A life of horror from the lighting bane 


From unenjoying sensualism, has filled 
All human life with hydra-headed woes, 
Thete is a nobler lory, which survives 
Until our being fades, and, solacing 

All human care, accompanies its change}; 
Deserts not virtue in the dungeon’s gloom, 
And, in the precincts of the palace, guides 


Imbues its lineaments with dauntiessness, 
Even when, from power’s avenging hand, it 


Nor sordid fame, nor 
Can purchase; but a life of resolute good, 
Unalterable will, quenchless desire 





Athwart the darkness and the glare of pain, 
Which humanise and harmonise the strain.” 
Exquisite comparison. 
« Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 

Tosympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 


Fine description. 


* Athens arose: a city such as vision 
Builds from the purple crags and silver towers 
Of.battlemented cloud, as in derision 
Of kingliest masonry :, the ocean-floors 
Pave it; the evening sky pavilions it; 
Its portals are inhabited 
By thunder-zoned winds, each head 
Within its cloudy wings with sunfire garlanded, 
Adivine work! Athens diviner yet 
with its crest of columns, on the will 
Of man, as on a mount of diamond, set 
For thou wert, and thine all-creative skill 
Peopled with forms that mock the eternal dead 
In marble immortality, that hill 
Which was thine earliest throne and latest oracle.” 


Haunt for 2 summer noon. 


* There isa cave, 
All overgrown with trailing odorous plants, 
Which curtain out the day with leaves and flowers, 
And paved with veined emerald, and a fouitain 
in the midst with an awak sound, 
From its curved roof the mountain’s rosen tears, 
Like snow, or silver, or long diamond spires, 
Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful light: 
And there is heard the ever-moying air, 
hispering without from tree to tree, and birds, 
And bees; and all around are mossy seats, 
And the rough wails are clothed with long soft grass ; 
Asimple dwelling, which shall be our own ; 
we will sit and talk of time and change, 
Asthe world ebbs and flows, ourselves unchanged.” 


Magnificent landscape. 
“Beneath is a wide plain of billowy mist, 

Asa lake, paving in the morning sky, 

With azure waves which burst in silver light, 

Some Indian vale. Behold it, rolling on 

Under the curdling winds, and is}, ng 

The peak whereon we stand, midway, around 

: ured by the dark and blooming forests, 

Dim twilight lawns, and stream-illwnined caves, 
wind-enchanted shapes of wandering mist ; 

And far on high the keen sky-cleaving mountains 

From icy spires of sun-like radiance fli 

~ dawn, as lifted : 

ite 

Taneles the wind with lamp-like water-drope 
vale is girdled with their walls,.a howl 

Of cataracts from their thaw-cloven. ravines 

Satiates the listenin, wind, continuous, vast, 

Awful as silence. | ark! the rushing snow ! 
Sun-awakened avalanche! whose 

hrice sifted by the storm, had ere 

Flake after flake, in heaven-defying minds 

- thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 

s loosened, and the nations echo round, 

Shaken to their Toots, as do the mountains new,” 


Perhaps the following is among the | 

finest embodyings of that regret for present | 
and of the desire of unattainable | 

“nce, which are our writer’s chief ¢harac- | 
teristics, 

* AN thi F » 

is venaly canteen: the very light of heaven 
The smallest and most des; 
That lurk in the es of 
All of our tie even life > 
Aud Poor pittance which the laws allow 








Of universal happiness, the heart 
That beats with it in unison, the brain, 

hose eyer-wakeful wisdom toils to change 
Reasons rich stores for its eternal weal. 
This commerce of sincerest virtue needs 
No mediative signs of selfishness, 
No teens intercourse of wretched ain, 
No balancings of prudence, cold and long : 
In just and equal measure all is weighed, 
One scale contains the sum of human weal, 
And one, the good man’s heart, 

How vainly seek 

The selfish for that happiness denied 
To aught but virtue! Blind and hardened, 


Who hope for peace amid the storms of care, 
Who covet power they know not how to use, 


And sigh for pleasure they refuse to give— 
Madly they frustrate still their own designs; 
And, where the’ hope that quiet to enjoy 
Which virtue pictures, bitterness of soul, 
Pining —— and vain repentances, 
Disease, disgust, aud lassitude, pervade 
Their valueless and miserable lives,” 
Beautiful scenery, 
“* The oak, 
Expanding its immeasurable arms, 
Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar, overarching, frame 
Most solemn domes within, and far below, 
Like clouds pended in an Id sky, 
The ash and the acacia floatin 
Tremulous and pale. 
In rainbow and in fire, the 
Starred with ten thousand 
The gray trunks, and as 
pith gratie meanings and most innocent wiles, 
‘old t 





ites, 


Uniting their close union; the woven leaves 
Make net-work of the dark blue light of day, 
And the night’s noontide clearness, mutable 
As shapes in the weird clouds. 
these canopies extend their awells 


Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and ayes with blooms 
glen 


Minute yet beautiful. One darkest 
Sends fro 


m its woods of musk-rose, twined with 


A soul-dissolving odour; to invite 


To some more lovely mystery. iikoveh the dell, 
sisters, 


Silence and Twilight here, twin 
Their noonday watch, and sail 
i and of most translucent wave 
woven boughs above, 


depending leaf, and ever apark 

Of azure sky, darting between their chasms ; 

Nor aught else in the liquid mirror laves 

Hs portraiture, but some inconstan 
ween one foliaged lattice twinkling. 

Or pain‘ ed bird, s eeping beneath the moon, 

Or gorgeous insect floating motionless, 

Unconscious of the day, ere yet his wings 

Have spread their glories to the gaze of noon.” 


and) 


Those duties which his heart‘of human jove 


ts price, ithe stamp-mark of her reign. 


Of commerce ; whilst the pestilence that springs 


Its footsteps through that labyrinth of crime ; 


Its sweetest, last, and noblest title—death ;— 
The consciousness of — which neither gold; 
‘ope of heavenly bliss, 


g hang 
Like restless serpents, clothed 


lossoms, flow around 
gamesome infants’ eyes, 


eir beams round the hearts of those that love, 
These twine their tendrils with the wedded bov 


Soft mossy lawns 


among the - 
orous shapes half seen; beyond, a well, sitting in a cottage 


tstario i: 
fair, 


The Masque of Anarchy ; a, Poem. By, Perey 
Bysshe Shelley, Now first published ;, with 
®. Preface by Leigh Hunt, London, \1832. 
Moxon. 

Havine only a portion of this work before, us, 

we prefer giving Mr. Hunt's criticism to.our 

own, and shall leave till next week’ the expres-~ 
sion of our proper opinion, especially.as we have 
in.our| preceding review made some remarks on 

Shelley's genius. 

** The poem, though written purposely in. a 
lax. and familiar measure, lis highly charac. 
teristical of the author. It has all the ardour 

| Of his tone ;. the unbounded sensibility by which 
| he combines. the most demestic with the most 
remote and fanciful images ; and the patience, 

80 beautifully checking, and, in fact, produced 

bys the extreme impatience of his moral feeling. 

His patience is the deposit of many impatiences, 

acting upon an equal measure of understanding 

and moral taste; His: wisdom is the wisdom of 

a heart overcharged with sensibility, acquiring 
' | the profoundest notions of justice from:the com. 

pletest sympathy, and at once taking refuge 

| from, its: pain, and working ont. ita extremest 
| purposes, in. the adoption of a, stubborn and 
| loving fortitude which neutralises resistance, 

His. very. strokes. of humour, while they startle 

with.their quaintness, and even ghastliness, cut 

to the»heart with pathos. L ? ® 

*\* Anarchy the Skeleton,’ riding throngh the 

Streets, and grinning and bowing on e side 


of him, 





takes 


they 


As well as if his education 
Had cost ten millions to, the nation, 
is another instance of the union of ludicrousness 
with terror. _-Hope, looking ‘ more. like De- 
| Spair,’ and laying herself down before his horses’ 
feet to die, is a touching image. The descrip- 
tion of the rise and growth of the Public En; 
lightenment, 
_ Ww 
Was nl the Thame Winay" meee 
and producing * thoughts’ as he went, 
As stars from night's loose hair are shaken, 
till on a sudden the prostrate multitude look up, 
>—— and ankle-deep in blood, 
Hope, that maiden most serene, 
Was walking with a quiet mien, 
is rich with the ‘author's usual treasure of 
imagery and splendid words.” 

Anecdote.“ 1 remember his coming ‘upon 
me when If had tot seen him a long time; and, 
after grappling my hands with both ‘his ii !His 
jasmine; usual fervent manner, sitting down,’ atid lodk- 
ing'at me verv earnestly, with a deep though 
|melancholy interest in his” face. ” We were 
study’ with our ‘Kriees’ to 
. a fire, to which’ we had been getting nearer anid 

nearer in the comfort of finding ourselves’ to: 

‘gether ; the pleasure of seeing him was my only’ 

feeling ‘at ‘the ‘moment ; and the air of omes." 
'") tidity about ns twas so complete, that T thought 

| hé was -poing to speak ‘of some ‘family matt 
either his or my own ; when he asked meé, at 
| the ‘close of an intensity of pause, what was 


ighs, 





ty ry a» 
‘Julian and Maddalo,” we think, had bet, | ‘8 mount of the ational debt.”* 


ter have. been omitted. For the curious who, 


| Again, speaking of a pamphlet of Shelley’s : 
“ The title-page Of the ‘proof is scrawled 


delight in coincidences, we must point Out over with sketches of trees and foliage, whith 


one 
Sh 
he 
“* If you can’t swim, 
Beware of Providence.” ; 
With the exception of this one 


poem 
volume is not only beautiful, but contains a 


world of poetry and thenght. 


when we remember 


| was a habit of his in the intervals of thinki 2 
| whenever he had pen or pencil inhand: -He 
indulge in it while waiting for you at an 

or in a door-way, scratching his elms and 
oak-trees on-the wa He did them very spi. 
the | Titedly, and with what the painters call a gusto, 
| particularly in point of grace. If he had Foom, 
would add ‘a cottage, and a piece of Water, 
with & sailing-boat ing among the’ trées.’ 
This was his beau-idead of a life, the repose of 





which was to be earned by a zeal for his species, 
and warranted by the common good.” ~ 

The preface does much credit to the kindly 
feeling and affection with which Mr. Hunt 
preserves the memory of his friend. 





Fae NS 
Discoveries of the Norman Navigators, in 

Africa, the East Indies, and America ; fol- 

lowed by Observations. By M. Estancelin, 

Deputy for the Department of the Somme. 
Tue author of this curious volume has raised 
a monument to the honour of Normandy, which 
will draw from unjust oblivion the ancient 
glories of the town of Dieppe. Every French- 
man will with pleasure accompany M. E. in 
his laborious researches. We say laborious; 
for our local archives being all dispersed and 
partly destroyed during the storms of the Re- 
volution, it is necessary to search in private 
collections, and even in foreign countries, for 
documents relative to our cities. 

Our histories state that the Portuguese dis- | 
covered the west coast of Africa, and were} 
the first that visited the East Indies, doubling | 
the Cape of Good Hope. This is not fact: the 
Normans had passed thé formidable Cape Nun, 
and had formed establishments on the Senegal, 
at Sierra Leone, &c., sixty years before the 
arrival of the Portuguese. One of the first 
Norman expeditions is of the year 1363: at 





| 
} 





the head of this expedition were Vallard of | 


Dieppe, and Denis of Honfleur. This same 
Denis discovered a great part of Brazil. 

It was the Normans who first settled in the 
Canary Islands. One of them governed there, 
with the title of king. Jean de Bethencourt, 
this king of the Canaries, was a native of the 
enyirons of Dieppe. 

But there is something better still. <A sea- 
man of that town, Captain Cousin, anticipated 
by some years the celebrated discovery of the 
route to the East Indies by Vasco de Gama. 
Cousin sailed in 1488, and returned three 
years afterwards. This glorious voyage was 
not without advantage to Normandy. Ango, 
a merchant of Rocan, perhaps the richest pri- 
vate individual of the 16th century, partly owed 
his fortune to the spice trade with the islands 
of Sunda, before other nations had pushed 
their mercantile speculations beyond Cape 
Comorin. 

The collection of proofs is the really curious 
part of the book. Almost a century after the 
discoveries of Vallard, and Denis of Honfleur, 
on the coasts of Africa, the Spaniards sent 
Pietro Guirino, an experienced mariner, to see 
whether there were any inhabitable countries 
beyond Cape St. Vincent. Guirino was driven 
far into the ocean; he was tossed about for 
forty-five days in the Canary seas ; and in his 
narrative, he says, ** Luoghi ineogniti e spa- 
ventosi a tutti marinari.” Yet the Normans 
reigned quietly in these unknown and frightful 
countries. 

Another remarkable particular is the follow- 
ing: —In our own times, Capt. Sabine, who 
seems to have undertaken to study the cur- 
rents of the Atlantic, mentions, as something 
new, that the equatorial current and that of 
Guinea offer the phenomenon of two parallel 
currents in contact with each other, running 
with great -rapidity in opposite directions. 
Precisely the same remark was made 150 years 
earlier, by M. Carolus, agent for our African 
Company. 

The author takes care not to forget that a 
Norman ship ‘was the first that penetrated to 
Australia, passing through the Strait to which 
Magellan gave his name seventeen years after- 
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debted to his countrymen for the discovery 
Newfoundland, and consequently for the little 
that we still possess in those seas. 

Lastly, he adduces a Norman, J. B. de la 
Feuillade, as the first European who perform- 
ed the voyage round the world, at least from 
west to east. The expedition of La Feuillade 
was in 1667. 

France derived no advantage from the 
glorious discoveries of the Normans. The au- 
thor thinks that his countrymen, desiring to 
keep to themselves the profitable commerce 
with Africa and India, refrained from pub- 
lishing their discoveries, for fear of compe- 
tition.— From a French Review. 








Sunshine; or, Lays for Ladies. 12mo, pp. 86, 
London, 1832. Willoughby. 
A vEry lively and agreeable poetical variety. 
Messrs. Praed and Fitzgerald were the first to 
mingle pathos and pleasantry, and who deemed 
puns as potent as tears for relief. The present 
writer looks to the laughing side of the question, 
and makes as light of his miseries as possible ; 
while the musical versification gives an easy flow 
to his sorrow. We subjoin two poems. 
** A Lady’s Advice. 
Why, love in a cottage, my dear, 
Is all very well for the young— 
But when you've been married a year, 
A different song will be sung; 
And flowers (if they suit the complexion) 
Are all very well for the hair, 
But jewels (a pretty selection) 
Have a vastly superior air. 
It’s all very pleasant for girls 
To on eg about beautiful eyes, 
Dark hair, and its masses of curls, 
Love-kisses and moonlight’s soft sighs ; 
But Spring with its lilies and roses, 
For ever, my love, will not last, 
And bowers where perfume reposes, 
Must yield to December’s cold blast. 
I confess for myself when 1 married 
I deemed that no plesenes could dwell, 
Unless in a garden I tarried, 
With dew-drops on violets to swell; 
But dew-drops, and garden, and flower, 
And incense, and light, and perfume, 
Words of love, and a soft star-lit bower, 
Passed away with the violet’s bloom. 
And as for the poetry of Fred, 
Why, every one writes in these days ; 
Believe me, my love, if you wed, 
You will not be the star of his praise: 
Remember the old man may die, 
Just think on your jointures, dear girl; 
What a portion you'll have by and by, 
How many a jewel and pearl. 
You may then marry Fred if you like, 
Or wherever your fancy may lead ; 
Ah! I see now my arguments strike— 
(The last was a strong one indeed). 
There, like.a sweet girl, dry your tears 
(They do make you look such a fright), 
And, despite of your sighs and youf tears, 
We'll go and hear Pasta to-night.” 
** The Excursion. 
Dear Harry, I’m making a party 
To go up ‘to Richmond by water— 
As I know that your appetite’s hearty, 
We shall dine at the Star and the Garter 
There'll be Frederic Scheer from the city, 
There'll be Adelaide Rose from the west ; 
And Mr. and Mrs. Van Chitty 
Are suré to go with us if pressed. 
And I have in my head such a scheme, 
I have got such a sweet girl to go— 
Like the visions which come when we dream, 
Like the thoughts of a young poet’s brow: 
You must quit, my dear brother, your books, 
And come up from your studies to town: 
Pray put on your very best k 
I shall put on my very best gown. 
I have managed the matter so well, 
_ There will not be oné man fit to talk with her; 
You are certain to bear off the y 
If you take but one nice quiet walk with her : 
And you shall sit next her at table, 
You shall wweashe vont soft tones in her ear; 
(Make love to her while you are able— 
, ohe has got fifteen hundred a-year.) 
You must praise all Madonna-like faces 
_(For she fancies that her’s is that style) ; 
You must touch on her delicate graces, 





wards, He also reminds us, that we are in- 


You must yow how adored is her smile; 


You can give her a stanza from Byron, 
With a melody out of Tom Moore; 
But don’t say that you think her a syren, 

Or she'll possibly point to the door, 


You must speak about mutual affection, 
You must talk about -enges | and blight, 
You must hint at your fear of rejection, 
You must touch upon love at first sight ; 
You must give her a look of the tender, 
You must talk about hearts that are fading— 
If at that she declines to surrender, 
I should try with a gentle upbraiding, 
But, Hi » I dare say you're smiling, 
To think of my lecturing you; 
Who all these fine nights are beguiling, 
yd keeping such lessons in view: 
All I say is, my dear brother, come, 
And I'll wager a dozen of gloves 
That when you go back again home, 
You'll be murmuring of angels and loves,” 


We have only to add that the little tome 
looks very pretty in purple and gold. 





| 
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Life of Sir David Baird. 
[Second Notice. ] 

Iw pursuing our review of this work, we regret 
to observe that its editor, Mr. Theodore Hook, 
enters with all the warmth of a partisan into 
allegations hostile to the East India Company 

| and its Direction; which cannot but be reflected 
|on the general character of the country. It is 
| true that Sir David Baird was frequently op. 
| posed to the superior authorities, and never 
| inched from asserting his own claims and pre- 
tensions. It is equally true that his services 
|were gallant and great; but we are not pre- 
| pared to go along with his biographer, not only 
|in contending that his views were invariably 
|right, but that dissent from them involved 
| misconduct or injustice. However, it is not 
for us to sift the various occasions of contro- 
| versy, and we merely notice the facts in dis- 
| charging our impartial duty as reviewers. We 
| mow resume the narrative from our last No. 

| Baird having returned to England, obtained 
the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 71st (originally 
| the 73d), to which he was most zealously and 

| affectionately attached; aud a remarkable in- 
cident is thus told :— A 

| When Major Baird was in London at this 
time, and upon this business, he happened one 
morning to go into a coffee-house, and was ex- 
| pressing to a friend who was with him the 

‘annoyance he felt at the negligence of his 

'Scotch agent, who had neglected to send up 

‘the money requisite for concluding the pur- 
chase of the commission. He had not observed 

‘that Mr. Ewen, a Madras civil servant, who 
had been his fellow-passenger on the voyage 

‘home, was sitiing in the adjoining box, and 

|had been paying particular attention to shat 

‘he had been saying. Mr. Ewen, however, fol- 

lowed him out when he quitted the coffee. 

house, and confessing that he had overheard 
his conversation, offered him any TO Baird, 
commodation he might require. Major Baird, 


although he declined the offer (apprehensive 
that something more serious tlan negligence 
might have delayed his agent's remittahees), 
was yet sensibly touched by the kindness of the 
proposition, for which he expressed his warmest 


thanks. But it is curious to oy oe 
consequence of this very piece of delicacy 
his a coupled with the unwarrantable er | 
of his man of business, Lord Cavan, Lord Lud- 
low, and Sir John Moore, were gazetted before 
him; and trifling as that circumstance 4 
peared at the moment, its consequences ert 
afterwards most striking. With all these f 
ficers Sir David afterwards met on service, 4 
was of course their junior (by three or four dys) 
instead of commanding them, both in Per 
and in Spain. Nothing can more fully js 4 
the common remark, that the most importa” 
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causes.” 

Having rejoined his regiment in India, our 
gallant subject served with distinction in the 
campaign under Lord Cornwallis against Tip. 

; which terminated in the forced submis- 
sion of the sultaun in 1792, and the reduction 
of his wealth and power. In this war the 
storming of Savendroog, and the taking of 
other strong forts, afforded opportunities for 
displaying the bravery of Colonel Baird and 
his companions in arms. In one of the ope- 
rations a misadventure befell the division under 
General Medows, through the faults of guides, 





and without the slightest imputation on the} 
general, of which affair the following is told:— | 

“The feelings of General Medows, at this | 
most untoward frustration of his own hopes 
and the designs of the commander-in-chief, | 
may easily be imagined, although it was uni- | 
versally admitted that no blame whatever 
could personally attach to him. * * * 
When General Medows at last did meet Lord 
Cornwallis on the Carrighaut Hill, which the 
reader will recollect was on the extreme left of 
the whole line, he naturally exclaimed, ‘ Why, 
Medows, where have you been all night ?’ 
‘Your lordship may well ask that question,’ 
ssid the mortified general; and after giving all 
the explanation he could of the disaster, per- 
ceiving Lord Cornwallis to be wounded in the 
hand, he said, with an expression of stronger 
feeling than the words convey, ‘ It is I, my 
lord, and not you, who should have got a rap 
over the knuckles on this occasion.’ ’’ 

There is a long account of the ensuing mi- 
litary command of Baird at Tanjore, and his 
quarrel with Mr. M. . the political resident, 
supported by the president in council; with 
which, as we have hinted, we will not inter- 
meddle. Our only remark on this part shall 
be the critical one, that in history we do not 
see the use of designating a public functionary 
by the initials of his name *“* Mr. M——.,” 
since, if it be worth ascertaining who the indi- 
vidual was, it is only troubling a reader to refer 
to preceding works, or to East India registers. 

The issue of these disputes seems to have 
been unsatisfactory to the government; for the 
7\st regiment was broken up, and drafted into | 
others, and Baird himself sailed for the Cape. 
Here he accepted a eommand ; and when Lord 
Mornington (Marquess Wellesley) found him 

on his way out as governor-general, an 
arrangement was effected, and he again went 
to Madras on the staff of the army. 

The second and final contest with Tippoo 
ensued, and no man was more fit to take a 
leading share in it than the gallant Major-ge- 
neral Baird, whose previous knowledge of the 
Mysore, and exploits there, made him a leader 
of the utmost importance. We find, however, 
at the outset, much dissatisfaction that he 
should only be entrusted with the command of 
8 brigade, while to a lieutenant-colonel, Arthur 
Wellesley (the Duke of Wellington), was con- 
fided the command of the Nizam force; and 
the author quotes a letter on the point to General 
Harris, in which he says — 

“Tt must appear to every one extraordinary 
that a major-general, sent out expressly by his 
majesty to serve on the staff in India, should 
remain in command of three battalions, while 
# lieutenant-colonel, serving in the same army, 
is placed at the head of seven, or rather thir- 
teen corps. Meer Allum’s request to have the 
brother of the governor-general in command of 

troops under him, is certainly a reason ; 
but this is only made known to me privately, 





Whilst, as the order now stands, I am appa- 


eer a cn mpm em ae 


rently degraded in the eyes of the army and|into the tope, was instantly attacked, in the 
of my friends at home. Under these circum-| darkness of the night, on every side, by a tre- 


stances, I trust to your adopting such measures 
as to you may appear proper, that the real 
cause may be made known, why Colonel Wel- 
lesley is appointed to a superior command.” 

The army, however, marched against Tippoo, 
and the war was carried to the gates of Seringa- 
patam by a series of brilliant actions ; among 
which we have an interesting version of the 
affair in which the Duke of Wellington failed, 
and which has been so often discussed and so 
often misrepresented. We copy it. 

April 4th, ‘* a body of troops and rocket- 
men assembled in considerable force in front 
of the line, under cover of a betel-tope,* 
called the Sultaunpettah Tope. Gen. Baird 
was directed, with part of his brigade, to 
dislodge them. He marched at eleven o’clock 
at night; and after scouring the tope in all 
directions, (at no time a work of easy ope- 
ration, on account of ditches five or six feet 
deep by which it is intersected, for the pur- 
pose of watering the betel plants, and rendered 
infinitely more difficult by the darkness), he 
discovered that the enemy had already quitted 
their post. Their retreat rendered General 
Baird’s further stay in the tope unnecessary, 
and he accordingly prepared to return to the 
camp; and an officer who had been attached to 
his force as a guide, confidently undertook to 
lead the way. At that period Lieut. Lambton 
of the 33d regiment, (afterwards Lieut.-Col. 
Lambton, whose scientific labours have made 
his name so familiar to the learned of all coun- 
tries), who was on General Baird’s staff, came 
up to him, and assured him that the troops 
were moving in an opposite direction to that 
which was intended, and were, in fact, march- 
ing directly towards the enemy. The guide 
was again appealed to, and was confident as 
before, although Lieutenant Lambton support- 
ed his opinion by the fact, that as the night 
was clear, he had convinced himself by watch- 
ing the stars, that instead of proceeding in a 
southerly direction, which it was necessary to 
do to regain head-quarters, they were travelling 
due north. In this dilemma, General Baird 
took a compass from his pocket, and putting a 
fire-fly upon the glass, ascertained beyond a 
doubt that Lieutenant Lambton was right, or, 
as he used humorously to observe, that the 
* stars were correct,’ and immediately the 
troops were faced about ; but owing to the de- 
tour which they had made, they fell in with 
one of the enemy’s pickets, which they sur- 
prised ; and having made prisoners of several 
of the men composing it, and seized their horses, 
they returned to camp, whence next morning 
the army was to march, to take up its ground 
before Seringapatam. The next day, how- 
ever, the enemy again possessed themselves of 
the Sultaunpettah Tope, as well as of some 
other neighbouring posts, whence it was deemed 
absolutely necessary to expel them. For this 
purpose his majesty’s 33d regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Wellesley, was directed to perform 
a similar duty to that which it would have 
been General Baird’s province to execute the 
night before, if the enemy had not abandoned 
their position ; and Colonel Shawe, with the 
12th regiment, was ordered to take possession 
of some other posts to the left. This force 
marched at sunset: Colonel Shawe got posses- 
sion of a ruined village, and completely suc- 
ceeded in his object; but Colonel Wellesley 
advancing at the head of his regiment, the 33d, 

* «« A tope is a small wood or thicket: betel is the piper 


betel of Linneeus, and an article of universal consumption 
amongst the natives of India.” 





mendous fire of musketry and rockets—the 
men gave way, were dispersed, and retreated in 
disorder, several were killce¢, and twelve grena- 
diers were taken prisoners. ‘The report of this 
disaster ran through the camp like wildfire, 
and the mortification and distress of Colonel 
Wellesley himself are described as having been 
excessive. On the following morning, General 
Harris ordered a detachment to be formed, con- 
sisting of the 94th regiment, two battalions of 
sepoys, and five guns, under Col. Wellesley’s 
command, to make a second attempt upon the 
tope. As the 94th regiment formed part of 
General Baird’s brigade, he accompanied it to 
the parade, where he found General Harris 
walking about. Upon the arrival of the 94th, 
all was in readiness for the march ; but Colonel 
Wellesley did not appear to take the command. 
The troops having waited more than an hour 
under arms for their leader, General Harris 
became impatient, and ordered General Baird 
himself to take the command of them. He in- 
stantly mounted his horse, and called his aide- 
de-camp ; but a moment afterwards a generous 
feeling towards Colonel Wellesley (although he 
seemed destined to be his rival throughout the 
campaign) induced him to pause; and going 
back to General Harris, he said, * Dou’t you 
think, sir, it would be but fair to give Welles. 
ley an opportunity of retrieving the misfortune 
of last night ?? General Harris listened to the 
kind and considerate proposal; and shortly 
afterwards Colonel Wellesley appeared, took 
the command of the party, and at its head suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the tope. This 
plain statement, while it successfully vindicates* 
Colonel Wellesley from any imputation but 
that of ill success in a night-attack upon the 
tope, establishes the magnanimity and honour. 
able feeling of General Baird in the highest 
degree ; and it ought to be added, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty, in after-times, that 
General Baird could be brought ever to allude 
to the circumstance: and it was only a most 
absurd report connected with Col. Wellesley’s 
conduct upon the occasion, that induced the 
general to explain the case, which, as it oc- 
curred on parade, and in the face of the whole 
army, is universally known to have been exactly 
as it is here described.’’* 

* «© What we have given above, is that which occurred 
within General Baird's own knowledge. By statements 
of various persons, and especially t (which is sub- 
joined) of Colonel M‘Kenzie, who was with Colonel Wel- 
lesley in the tope, his absence from parade is easily ac- 
counted for. * When the light company of the 33d, with 
which Colonel Wellesley was leading the column, pushed 
pane too eagerly into the tope, they came suddenly on 
a work of the enemy, who o a heavy fire upon 
them: the men, too much in advance, finding themselves 
not supported, retreated precipitately, leaving Colonel 
Wellesley and Captain Mackenzie by themselves. In 
such a helpless and hopeless situation, the only thing for 
these two individuals to do was to endeavour to regain 
the division ; but in attempting it, the darkness of the 
night was such, that they lost their way; and it was not 
until they had groped about through strange ground for 
several hours, that they alone reached the camp. When 
they arrived, Col. Wellesley proceeded to head-quarters, 
to report what had haj 3 but finding that General 
Harris was not yet awake, he threw hi fon the table , 
of the dinner-tent, and, worn out with fatigue and 
anxiety of mind, fell asleep.’ This is the statement made 
by the gallant Col. M‘Kenzie, who was Col. Wellesley’s 
companion in the adventure. We give it as it has been 
repeated to us, and as we believe it; but we cannot = 
the subject without remarking on the invidious partiality 
of Colonel Beatson (who, before he wrote his history of 
the war with Tip: . had been an aide-de-camp of Lord 
Wellesley’s), who, in describing the affair of the discom- 
fiture of Colonel Wellesley’s detachment in the tope, 
says :—‘ Colonel Wellesley advancing about the same time 
to attack the Sultaunpettah Tope, was upon entering it 
assailed on every side by a hot fire of musketry and 
rockets. This circumstance, joined to the extreme dark- 
ness of the night, the uncertainty of the enemy’s position, 
and the badness of the ground, induced him to conyine his 
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The approaches proc and ‘ on the 9th 
General Harris received the following. letter 
from Tippoo, who appeared considerably moved 
by the extensive preparations which he saw in 
progress ;_-*. Thegovernor-general, Lord Morn- 
ington ander, sent_me a letter, the copy of 
which is enclosed—you will understand it, I 
have adhered firmly to treaties. What, then, 
is the meaning of the advance of the English 
armies, and the occurrence of hostilities ? In- 
form me. What need I say more?’ To this 
General Harris, on the following day, returned 
this answer :—‘ Your letter, enclosing copies 
of the governor-general’s letter, has been re- 
ceived. For the advance of the English and 
allied armies, and for the occurrence of hosti- 
lities, I refer you to the several letters of the 
governor-general, which are sufficiently ex- 
planatory of the subject. What need I say 
more? April 10, 1799.’ The peculiar. style 
of oriental diplomatic literature, will, perhaps, 
render this letter and answer worthy the notice 
of the reader.” 

But having given place to these extracts, all 
we have now to do is to redeem our promise of 
contrasting Baird the conqueror of Seringa- 
patam, with Baird the captive of our last 
Gazette, 

“On the 3d of May the breach was con- 
sidered nearly practicable, when General Baird, 
who had gallantly volunteered his services to 
command the storming party, (it having been 
determined that the storm should take place 
the following day,) was sitting with General 
Harris in his tent, discussing some details of 
service, together with Colonel Agnew, the 
deputy-adjutant-general, when a sudden explo- 
sion took place in one of the batteries, which 
had taken fire, General Baird and Colonel 
Agnew instantly ran ta the front to discover 
the cause, not only of the explosion, but of a 
heavy firing which was kept oR. upon. those 
who were attempting to extinguish the flames, 
in which service many lives were lost; amongst 
others, that of Captain Henry Cosby, who was 
killed by a grape-shot after he had descended 
from the merlons into the battery. In looking 
at this affair, General Baird saw in an instant 
that the whole strength of the enemy’s fire 
came from a number of guns planted all round 
the breach. This he observed to Colonel Ag- 
new, and also observed that under the circnm- 
stances he thought it would be better to give 
the breach an additional four-and-twenty hours’ 
firing, in order to knock off those defences, and 
prevent the needless loss of a great number of 
men in the assault. Colonel Agnew replied, 
* If you knew our actual situation as well as J 
do, you would not think so. We have but two 
days’ rice in camp for the fighting men, and if 
we do not succeed to-morrow, we must go.’ 
* IT am answered, sir,’ said General Baird, 
‘either we succeed to-morrow, or you will 
never see me more ;’ and he instantly prepared 
to proceed on the service.” 

The storming force consisted of between four 
, and five thousand men, Europeans and natives, 
and the whole of these troops ‘* were in the 
trenches before day-break on the 4th; and in 
passing along, General Baird recognised a num- 


operation to the olject of causing a diversion, and to postpone 
the attack ofthe en 8 post until a more favourable opportu- 
nity sh afer.’ _ Did Cok, Beatson imagine that such a 
misrepgeeentation, however it might please Lurd Welles- 
ley, would gratify such a man as his brother ?—or did Col. 
Beatson's concealment of the whole affair which tran- 
spired on parade the next morning, arise from the fear of 
exciting Lord ha yaa Zi displeasure, by exhibiting Gen, 
Baird's ity and high feeling in their proper 
colours? he ‘tone given to this m of Colonel 
Beatson’s narrative is somewhat too courtier-like to be 
satisfactory to the man who reads for information.” 





ber of his old companions of the,71st, and even 
some of his fellow-sufferers in his, original cap- 
tivity at Seringapatam. To these he spoke 
with his usual kindness and affability, and bade 
them recollect that.they would soon have an 
opportunity of ‘ paying off old scores.’ It may 
easily be imagined that such an appeal from 
their old commander had its effect. In the 
course of the forenoon, General Baird received 
the following communication from Colonel 

Close, the adjutant-general. 

* To Major-general..Baird,..commanding — the 
Troops ordered for the assault of Seringapa- 
tam. 

‘ Sir—The breach being reported practicable, 
the commander-in-chief desires that the assault 
may be made this day, at] p.m. I have the 
honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

* Barry CLosE, 
> * Adj.-zen. of the Army. 

* Head Quarters, Camp, 4th May, 1799. 

* P.S. You are requested to shew this order 
to Major-general Popham, senior officer in the 
trenches. B. C.’ 

‘* It was ten minutes past one o’clock in the 
afternoon when General Baird, having com- 
pleted all his arrangements for his heroic en- 
terprise, stepped out of the trenches, and draw- 
ing his sword, exclaimed to the men, in the 
most gallant and animating manner, ‘ Now, 
my brave fellows, follow me, and prove your- 
selves worthy of the uame of British soldiers.’ 
The effect was like magic. In an instant both 
columns rushed forward, and entered the bed 
of the river, and being of course immediately 
perceived by the enemy, were in a few minutes 
assailed by a tremendous fire of musketry and 
rockets. The night before the assault Lieute- 
nant Farquhar had crossed the river and placed 
sticks, indicating the best ford of the Cauvery. 
Colonels Sherbrook and St. John of course led 
the flankers of each column. General Baird 
had intended to lead the left column himself, 
but observing that the troops, being very se- 
verely galled-by the enemy’s fire, had swerved 
from the line of marks which had been made to 
direct their passage over the river, and had got 
into deep water (where, although they found 
themselves protected by the high bank of an 
old tank, their progress was necessarily re- 
tarded), dashed forward himself by the shortest 
and most exposed passage. By this intrepid 
movement he gained the opposite bank just at 
the moment the head of the first column reached 
it. He cheered the men by his personal ex- 
ample, and himself rushed onwards close to 
the forlorn hope, which in spite of the deter~ 
mined opposition of the enemy, made good its 
lodgment in the breach, in which, in six 
minutes from the first assault, the British co- 
lours were seen proudly floating in the breeze, 
by the troops, who were eagerly following 
their noble leaders. The gallantry and rapidity 
of this attack overcame Sif obstacles, In a few 
minutes more, the breach was crowded with 
men, who, according to General Baird’s orders, 
filed off to the right and left. As the troops 
pressed forward, the enemy retired, and in a 
very short space of time another British flag 
was hoisted on the north-west bastion. When 
General Baird had reached the top of the 
breach, he discovered, to his inexpressible sur- 
prise, a second ditch full of water within the 
outer wall. The almost insurmountable diffi- 
culty of overcoming this unexpected impedi- 
ment staggered him, and he exclaimed, ‘ Good 
God! how shall we get over this?’ Fortu- 
nately, however, in leading the troops along 
the ramparts, he discovered some scaffolding, 
which had been raised for the use of the work- 


men who had been repairing the wall, by avail. 
ing himself of which he was enabled to sur. 
mount that which at first appeared an uncon. 
querable obstacle. Having immediately taken 
advantage of the opportunity which thus lucki} 
presented itself, he crossed the:inner ditch, and 
proceeded by the ramparts tothe other side of 
the fort, where the two columns were to meet, 
and enter the body of the town. The attack 
was so sudden and even unexpected, being 
made in the broad noon of day, and at the ge- 
neral hour of dinner, that the assailants met 
with no very considerable resistance. The left 
column, however, was more vigorously op. 
posed; they proceeded along the north ram. 
art, which they found traversed and well de. 
ended. It was there Tippoo placed himself; 
he was the last. man to quit the traverses, as 
they were successively taken possession of by 
the European troops, and was seen firing upon 
his enemies with his own hand, his attendants 
loading and handing him the firelocks; being 
wounded, however, he endeavoured to return 
with his people through the sally-port into the 
fort. It is necessary to observe that part of 
the 12th regiment, not in strict obedience to 
orders, instead of proceeding with the rest of 
the left. column along the ramparts, pressed 
forward into the body of the town, and kept 
along the inside of the rampart, and found 
themselves opposite the sally -port, through 
which the sultaun proposed returning. They 
instantly halted, and commenced firing from 
the inside, while the rest of the column were 
firing from the outside, so that Tippoo was 
literally placed between both fires ; and it is to 
this accidental variation from the orders given 
to the 12th, that his death may be attributed, 
for it was on this very spot, as we shall pre- 
sently see, that he was found buried under the 
bodies of hundreds of his faithfully devoted 
subjects and defenders. Meanwhile, General 
Baird, with the right column, having cleared 
the south rampart, halted at the east cavalier 
to give the men breathing-time after the fa- 
tigue they had endured under a burning sun, 
before they entered the town to summon the 
palace; and while they were resting, Colonel 
Close came to General Baird, and told him, 
that a native. officer who accompanied him, 
assured him that Tippoo had caused the twelve 
grenadiers of the 33d regiment, whom it will 
be recollected had been taken prisoners on the 
night of the 5th of April in the Sultaunpettah 
Tope, to be murdered. General Baird desired 
Colonel Close to be extremely particular in his 
inquiries touching the truth of his report, 
which the Mussulmaun persisted in repeating ; 
and when General Baird marched towards the 
palace, he told Colonel Wallace, of the 74th, 
that if the man’s story was true, the instant 
he laid hands on Tippoo, he would deliver him 
over to the grenadiers of the 33d regiment, to 
be tried for the murder, in cold blood, of their 
comrades. As the troops were now I p0s- 
session of every part of the ramparts, and It 
appeared hopeless in the sultaun to make fur. 
ther resistance, General Baird sent forward 
Major Allan, to offer protection to all persons, 
Tippoo himself included (for General Baird did 
not believe the story of the murder of the 
English soldiers, knowing the mendacity of 
natives, who may be interested in doing mis- 
chief), provided they all surrendered them- 
selves unconditionally; and this proposition 
was made, with the alternative, that if it were 
not accepted, the palace would be instantly hail 
saulted, and no quarter given. Upon arriving 
at the palace, Major Allan found Major Shee, 





with part of the 33d drawn up opposite to the 
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in the balcony, over or near which se- 
vera of the sultaun’s family appeared, evi- 
dently in a state of great alarm and agitation. 
Jn w short time, ‘however, Major Allan, toge- 
ther with Captain Scobey and Captain Hastings 
Fraser, were admitted into the palace by the 
kiladar, and brought into the presence of two 
of the: younger princes, whom the British 
ofisers endeavoured to reassure by promises of 
protection ; and for the purpose of calming all 
their:personal apprehensions, Major Allan of- 
fered to remain with them himself. Soon after 
this, General Baird arrived at the gates of the 


The body of the sultaun was found, as is 
yell known; and therefore we here conclude 
our narrative. 

% The loss of the European and Indian army 
during the siege, was twenty-two officers killed, 
and forty-five wounded, onehundred and eighty- 
me European non-commissioned rank and file 
killed, six hundred and twenty-two wounded, 
audtwenty-two missing ; one hundred and nine- 
teen natives killed, four hundred and twenty 
wounded, and one hundred missing—of the 
officers twenty-five were killed and wounded in 
the assault. Upon his return to the palace, 
General Baird took with him the 74th and the 
33d regiment, ordered them to pile their arms 
in one of its magnificent courts, and posted 
guards for the protection of the zenana, and 
alter the fatigues of the eventful day, laid him. 
self down to rest on a carpet in the verandah ; 
thus ensuring and enforcing by his presence the 
protection he had promised to the helpless 
women and the family of the dead sultaun, 
who had in the days of his ascendency inflicted 
on him the horrors of a long and dismal im- 
pruonment, and that too, as has been observed, 
within a few paces of the very spot where he 
then.reposed, his conqueror !”? 

Another subject of misunderstanding, and 
we have finished. 

“General Baird having done this, was pro- 
ceding to make further arrangements for the 
tranquillisation and regulation of the town, 
when Colonel Wellesley arrived at the palace, 
bringing with him an order from General 
Harris to General Baird, directing him to 
ieliver over to him (Colonel Wellesley) the 
command of Seringapatam ; the city which he 
had conquered the day before, and the conquest 
of which was to him, above all living men, 
nost glorious and, to use the memorable 
words of the hero himself (found in the copy of 
a letter in his possession), ‘ Before the sweat 
was dry on my brow, I was superseded by an 
infericr officer.’ Deeply did General Baird 
feel. this unexpected blow — but his regret, 
though mingled with surprise, we may even 
add, with indignation, partook of no personal 
feeling of hostility against Colonel Wellesley, 
whose actual merits, as we have already ob- 
served, he always justly appreciated, and 
whose future exaltation he always confidently 
auticipated.’? 


seaman 


The Poetic Negligée. 








a By Caleb, Author of 
Vox Populi.” 12mo. pp. 262. London, 
‘ 1832. Simpkin and Marshall. 

HE greatest merit of this book is, that it is 
— on pink paper—as if the writer blushed 
‘publishing it. Of all the things about which 
* poor poet can write, his * loves,” as he pleases 
call them, are the least interesting to other 
Feople and we doubt if even the Fannys and 

ltys to whom such stuff is addressed, care 
uuch for the threadbare compliments and trite 
Powetations they contain. A bad imitation 

Scott is bad; a bad imitation of Byron 





worse: but a‘ bad imitation ‘of ‘Moore is the 
worst of all. “We'can stippose such a collection 
to be compiled by some idler of an officer, who, 
having nothing else to do, faricies’ he is in love 
with every woman he meéts, ‘and intrigues 
with such of the most free of them ‘as will let 
him. To these he addresses verses, and trifles 
away that portion of his time which ‘is not 
worse employed. But what has the public to 
do with this ?—cannot people keep their follies 
to themselves ! 





Family Classical Library. No. XXXV. Valpy. 
Tuts No. gives us the second vol. of Euripides, 
and consists of six tragedies. 








Shakespeare, with Illustrations. Vol. I. ‘12mo. 
Valpy. 

Tue first of an edition of Boydell’s Shake- 
Speare, with the text of Malone, 1821, pub- 
lished according to the prevalent monthly mode. 
A hundred and seventy illustrations are pro- 
mised ; and every person of taste knows how 
charming these illustrations (Boydell’s) are. 
The present volume, besides a portrait, contains 
several, in outline, by Romney, Smirke, Ha- 
milton, and Angelita Kauffman, which grace 
the text in a very pleasing manner, and are 
well calculated to render the edition popular. 








The Four Gospels, in Greek, for the Use of 
Schools, from the Teat of Griesbach, &c. 
12mo. pp. 257. London, 1832. Taylor. 

Tuis is a very neat edition of the Gospels, with 

useful marginal references to parallel passages, 

and the most important varie lectiones from 

Mill and others as notes. We have read three 

or four chapters, and can say that it is very 

carefully printed: there is, however, in our 
copy a blunder that renders it imperfect, and 
which we suppose is an oversight of the binder: 
of the first leaf of John’s Gospel we have two 


‘impressions, and none of the second and third. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CAPTAIN ROSS’S EXPEDITION IN SEARCH 
OF A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Ir is seldom, we believe, that the voice of 
humanity is heard without an echo in this coun- 
try; and we hail with no common sympathy an 
appeal, made at last, in the cause of the suffering, 
perhaps, assured that it cannot be made in vain, 
on behalf of those whose home is the boisterous 
sea, or whose shelter may be the snow-hut, or the 
floating iceberg. It is now more than three 
years since Captain Ross took his departure in 
search of a north-west passage. In November 
1829, he was heard of, as having touched at 
Icelanburgh, on his northward course. In the 
month of July it was subsequently reported that 
the steamer had lost its fore-mast, which was af- 
terwards replaced at Holsteinberg, in Greenland, 
where the Rockwood, of London, was _ provi- 
dentially found, deserted by her crew, and from 
which the expedition supplied themselves with 
provisions and stores. The only subsequent 
account that has reached us was inserted in the 
Gazette for Jan. 1831. It was mentioned that 
Capt. Ross, after his refittal, had been forced back 
into Lively Bay, Baftin’s Bay, where himself and 
his little crew spent the winter of 1830. The 
thoughts of where they may have passed the 
winter of 1831, must excite feelings of the 
deepest anxiety and sympathy. We do not de- 
mand the same ostentatious display of research 
that accompanied the death of La Pérouse; 
but, though Captain Ross was not employed by 

overnment, the nature of his undertaking,— 
liberal and enterprising,—whose results could 





~ 


ea ee er me Cee 
only ‘be of public advantage and beneficial to 


civilisation, ‘démand’somé sacrifices on the part 
of those for whom that brave commander made 
so Many, 

The humane and patriotic design of despatch. 
ing an overland expedition through the northern 
continent of America, the chief object of which 
will be to endeavour to ascertain the fate of 
Capt. Ross and his companions ; and, if within 
the scope of human powers, to restore them to 
their country, was brought forward at a meet- 
ing convened for the purpose on Thursday at 
the Horticultural Society’s chambers in Regent 
Street. ‘Sir George Cockburn was in the chair, 
supported by Mr. Hay, under-secretary to the 
colonial department, Sir Byam Martin, and 
many other distinguished naval officers and 
scientific persons. 

The chaixman ably, and eloquently dwelt on 
the debt owed by the country to the gallant 
and adventurous men who endured the fatigues 
and dangers of distant expeditions to serve the 
cause of science and exalt the fame of their 
native land ; and then particularised the career 
of Captain Ross, his chagrin at failing in his 
first voyage, and his subsequent attempt, at his 
own peril and expense, to complete the work 
left unfinished even by the, exertions of Parry 
and Franklin. ‘To stimulate future Britons of 
the same’ noble and enterprising character, 
and to shew that their country never forgot 
those who, though out of sight, were so de- 
votedly employed in her service, he warmly 
enforced the propriety of sending out this expe- 
dition. He also adverted to the admirable 
qualifications and gallantry of Captain Back, 
who had volunteered to lead it; and finally 
estimated the expense of the attempt for two 
years at 50007. ; and if persevered in for three, 
at 70007. ' Of this sum Lord Goderich had re- 
commended to the treasury to give 2000/7. ; the 
rest he could not for a moment doubt would be 
immediately raised by public subscription. 

[We regret that we cannot go more at length 
into this interesting meeting ; but, owing to a 
mistake, our reporter failed in attending it, and 
we can only recall to memory the principal 
points. ] 

Some conversation ensued, in which it was 
explained, that the Hudson Bay Company had 
already exerted themiselves to promote the suc- 
cess of the inquiry in the northern parts of 
America. That it was supposed Captain Ross 
and his comrades might have reached the Fury, 
abandoned by Captain Parry, and found in, her 
shelter and fuel. The impression that our brave 
countrymen might yet exist, and be rescued, 
was strongly corroborated by the opinion of 
Captain Beechey, who eulogised Captain Back 
in the most handsome manner, as the fittest 
person to conduct the enterprise; but stated 
that himself, and other naval officers, had been 
ready for some time to volunteer the same ser- 
vice, in the firm belief that their labours might 
not bein vain, 

Captain Back acknowledged the compliments 
paid to him. Thanks were voted to the Hud- 
son Bay Company, Sir G, Cockburn, Lord 
Goderich, and Mr. Hay. , Resolutions in fur. 
therance of the object were agreed to, a com- 
mittee of management named, and a subscrip- 
tion opened, About 800/, was down when we 
last examined the list ; and there can be no 
question ‘that, almost’ as soon as generally 
known, more than. the, whole. sum required 
will be forthcoming, especially as the East 
India Company, the Trinity House, and other 
large bodies, may be expected to subscribe 
liberally. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
AFRICA. 

WE have in a literary notice alluded to the 
appearance of the second volume of the T'ransge- 
tions of the Royal Geogra Society ; but, 
late in the week as it is, we cannot refrain from 
quoting a passage relative to the late traveller 
Mr. Coulthurst, the last victim to that destruc- 
tive 

‘* Mr, Coulthurst was the only surviving son 


of C. Coulthurst, Esq., of Sandiway, near North- |: 


wich, and was thirty-five years of age at the 
time of his death. e was educated at Eton; 
studied afterwards at Brazen Nose College, Ox- 
ford, where he took a very honourable degree ; 
was entered at the Middle Temple, called to 
the bar, and resided six years in Barbadoes, 
where the influence of an uncle, who held a 
high legal situation in the West Indies, seemed 
calculated to bring him into advantageous prac- 
tice. But from infancy his heart was set on 
African enterprise. His family is still in pos- 
session of some of his Eton school books, in 
which maps of Africa, with his supposed 
travels in the interior, are delineated ; and at 
Barbadoes he used to take long walks in the 
heat of the day, in order to season himself for 
the further exposure which he never ceased to 
contemplate. His eager desires also took a 
poetical form; and a ‘ Soliloquy of Mungo 
Park,’ and other pieces of a similar description, 
of considerable merit, were written by him at 
different times. ‘The stimulus which at length 
decided him, however, was the recent success of 
the landers. He feared that if he delayed 
longer, another expedition would be fitted out 
on a great scale, and leave nothing which an 
individual could attempt. He completed his 
preparations accordingly.” 

Having quoted this fragment of interesting 


biography, we shall surely gratify the —- of 
our readers by submitting to their perusal, from 
original MSS., some of the poetical compositions 
here alluded to. The first is very affecting, 


and 
Supposed to be Mungo Park’s Soliloquy. 
While from the forest frowning down the steep, 
O’er half the noon’s chan shadows sweep, 
Cheerless sick, and weari alone, 
ee this poll 
™MOss- on 
From the fierce: Ya) $ shall’ shield my thro) head: 
Kindly it bids me tb its shelter trust, 
Or, kinder still, ’twill crush me into dust. 


On me ’tis well its vengeance 

Thy couch the wild flowers, on whose scented air 
Thy soul rose joyful to her God in prayer, 

When flashed conviction on this erring mind, 
Who rears a flower, will he neglect mankind ? 
There art thou laid! affection’s fostering care 
Sank o’er the toils too fondly asked to 

Cheered by fresh hopes, fresh scenes, we blithely strayed, 
’Neath the tall palm or sweet mimosa’s shade. 


With features rude as when the world began, 
Here nature ranges uncontrolled by man ; 
So wild and wondrous all my soul to fill, 
The ae brightens from each lonely hill. 
Fantastic cliffs that nerve Seog 
With horrid glare the . 
From whose high pinnacle I dimly view 

and horizon blue; 


eee forests to the glowing skies 
Blend their rank foliage in a thousand dyes. 

No friendly negro bids the stranger stay— 
The Beshasaicerteten hath charmed his heart away; 
The swarthy Moor with a vindictive zeal, 
Spurs his proud steed, and his angry steel. 
Better to fall exhausted on the waste, 
Than the lone captives cup of sorrow taste; 
Than lingering pine upon this sun-worn . 
Where shapeless caves swing back the hyana’s roar; 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








And see on: sails of speed the ostrich roam, 
That will not waft me to a happier home. 


Ye bright —_ rippling with inconstant wave, 
That tock tony ds ‘er mine unhonoured grave— 
Ye foes that hunt me with religious hate— 

1 spy relief, nor that at Ali’s gate, 

Where insult cannot gibe, nor faith betray, 

But living fountains 

Glare, mid-day’s heat, or evening vapour’s fly ! 

The friendless Christian does not fear to die. 
Scared from the swampy dingle far below, 

Spreads the wild pelican her wings of snow, 

And on her tender errand as she flies, : 

To my strained sight what long-lost forms arise? 

Of love and fri ip, as in act to pat, 

Pressed their warm fingers to my withering heart, 

But could not calm the fever of unrest, 

Th’ impassioned pulse that played within my breast ; 
That undefined, perchance, celestial fire, F 
Which still shall glow, till worlds themselves expire. 
Yes, let the dreary wilderness extend 
On the dark thicket, blackest clouds descend, 

Or envious sand-hills guard the secret spring, 

Yet check not Enterprise his early wing. 

Our next specimen consists of 

Lines written at Sea. 
U the wide and wintry seas 
aceeotae ‘spirits il : 
ro spirit, ill at ease, 

bighs for its wative home; 

For all the nameless blandishments 
That gon the i spot: 

Discomfort shines through wind-worn rents, 
The sailor's rugged lot. 

I raise my head and clear my brow, 
And strive not to repine, 

And the heart’s sickness disavow, 
And view the eddying brine : 

But with the heaving billows’ swell, 
My heart seems Searing too; 

And thoughts that tears forbid to tell 
Come crowding fast to view. 


I fancy whilst the hissing urn 
Its chewing cl 


gives, 
Some ask when next will he return? 
Where now his vessel lives? 
—— 1 thy hand did press, 
hen her fresh sails were set— 
As thy young eyes of tenderness, 
They now are dripping wet. 
And driving with the weltering tide 
On Afric’s rug; shore, 
Returns my boy ’s cherished pride, 
In that dark country’s lore. 
But when return the envied days 
we have spent? 
Yet shall, between the ocean’s lays, 
Each wish towards home be sent. 


Each fairy dream of happiness, 
web of fancy spun, 
Thither recline, all consciousless, 
As shadows to the sun; 
And though the breeze my mirror break, 
Another still succeeds— 
he idea won’t the soul forsake, 
O’er which it freshly bleeds. 
Yes, tropic suns may drink the blood 
Of young life to the lees, 
But cannot crisp the changeless flood 
Of thoughts so prized as H 
Nor tropic gales more fierce can blow 
Within their viewless sphere, 
Than this lone bosom’s ever glow 
For those more doubly dear. 


The next strain has, we believe, been printed 


r the thirsty play; 


before, in a provincial journal: it also still turns 
towards Africa. . 


On the Death of Major Laing. 
I wish I were laid upon Zara’s sand, 
Where thou art so calmly lying; 
And the yee y' 
But an ebb to its wane supplying. 
For short is the pang of the murderous arm, 
And soon does the life-blood thicken ; 
And a noble cause sheds a sunset charm, 
As the ambushed arrows quicken. 
Almost I could envy thine early fate, 
Were it not for one forsaken, 
Where wy Roman archery rears its state, 
And the Syrtes’ currents waken. 
And nobler by far than the battle-field 
Is the couch where thou art lying— 
The wide horizon’s purple shield, 
And the Simoom’s blazon flying. 


In conclusion, we copy from the Transactions 


the following curious notice connected with the 
country—the theme of these lays : — 


‘“* In the month of May 1831, most of the 


merchants at Bathurst formed themselves into 
an association (with a capital of 5000/.) for 





the purpose of trading to the source’ of the 
river Gambia, or as high up as should be found 
practicable. They assumed the appellation of 
the ‘ Tandah Company,’ from Tandah, the 
name of the country highest up the river of 
which they had any authentic information. 
the principal trading port of which, called 
Tenda-Conda in the chart, is stated to he 
several ‘ tides’ above the Falls of Barraconda, 
Tandah, and the neighbouring states, are very 
productive in wax, hides, and ivory; and con. 
tain, it is said, some mines of gold. The people, 
who are of a mild disposition, have shewn much 
inclination to trade; but, through the inter. 
vention of the Woolli tribe, have hitherto been 
prevented from reaching the British factories, 
The object of the merchants is, in the first 
place, to effect a firm footing in the Tandah 
country, where they hope to draw a consider. 
able gum trade from the neighbouring states; 
and then, by degrees, to attract the traders 
from Bambaak, Kaarta, Bambarra, Bourree, 
Koukan, Footah-Jallon, and the intermediate 
countries, to all of which Tandah is a central 
point. The lieutenant-governor thinks that the 
extent to which the merchants may be thus 
able to open an intercourse with the interior of 
Africa, can hardly be estimated, if the company 
should form caravans of the discharged soldiers 
on the coast, many of whom are natives of 
these countries, and who could join with the 
merchants and trade in coffilahs between the 
Gambia and Sego, Bourree, Timbuctoo, &c. 
He therefore applied for the permission of the 
secretary of state to incur a small expenditure 
in exploring the river with the colonial schooner 
and eanoes; and expressed an intention of per- 
forming this service in person. Lord Goderich 
approved of this expedition, and the lieutenant- 
governor has only been prevented from as yet 
effecting his object by the recent hostilities in 
which he has been engaged with the King of 
Barra.” 








FINE ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION 
Of deceased and living British Artists, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall. 


Tue Suffolk Street Gallery will open to the 
public on Monday next, with what may be 
termed a winter wreath of art; in which the 
past and the present of the British school are to 
a certain extent brought into juxta-position ; 
and although the near neighbourhood of the 
evergreens of former days, the tints of which 
have been mellowed and enriched by the hand 
of time, may in some respects be unfavourable 
to plants of recent growth, yet there are points 
in which the comparison will be in no way dis- 
creditable to the latter. on 

Of the attractions of this novel exhibition we 
can speak with confidence: and we have no 
doubt that the variety of talent thus assembled 
will prove highly interesting to the public in 
general, as well as to the amateur. To say 
that the rooms are rich in examples from the 
pencils of Dobson, Walker, Richardson, Jervas, 
Reynolds, Wilson, Hogarth, Worlidge, — 
borough, Zoffany, Loutherbourg, Opie, Mor- 
land, Romney, Kirk, Raeburn, Harlowe, - est, 
Owen, Hoppner, Fuseli, Bonington, Jac’ a 
Lawrence, Northcote, Liverseege, &c., an 
be a sufficient guarantee for the trath 0 a 
assertion, even were we unable to add, that o 
living art, many productions of various degrees 
of merit will be found under the ae ( 
Stothard, Smirke, Hart, J. Wilson, A =“ 
Child, Clater, Starke, Linton, W ood, — , 
Hancock, Wyatt, Mrs. Carpenter, R. B. Davis, 
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Lance, Holland, Barker, Boaden, Kidd, Linnel, | E’en when Italia’s treacherous gale 

Roberts, R. T. Bone, Miss Dagley, Thayer, | Lured to the syren bay his sail, 

he. &e. | While round him breathed from every bower 
The works are upwards of three hundred in | The fragrance of the orange flower, 

number. We shall take another opportunity of | ‘* Land of the mountain and the flood,” 

pointing out such as appear to us to be most | Thy image still before him stood ; 

deserving of notice. | And when life’s sunshine was o’ercast, 

we | Ne’er from his dream that vision past. 


Paty: er. ecient | His prayer was heard, to view once more, 
Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Works | while death yet paused, his haunts of yore, 
of Byron. Part VIII. Murray. ’ | Where Tweed his course romantic leads 
Tux preceding parts of this delightful publica-| »y4id Abbotsford’s delightful meads, 
tion have exhausted our vocabulary of admira-| Oy where the woods he planted spread 


tion; and were it not so, we should find it! Typo; 3 : 
dificult to discover words that would ade- | air gratetul shadow o'er his heat, 


quately express our sense of the beauty of! His prayer was heard—he sunk to rest 
% Bacharach,” after Turner; ‘‘ St. Sophia, ' Beneath that roof where life was blest, 
Constantinople,” after Roberts ; ‘* Mount Sunk in their arms whose ceaseless care 
Etna,” after Purser; ‘‘ The Simplon,” after | Watched o’er a father’s silver hair, 
Gastineau ; or ‘ Verona,’”? after Callcott.| While his last look on them reposed, 

They may be equalled, but they can never be | And death in peace his eyelid closed. 
ex0e) * 


Major’s Cabinet Gallery of Pictures. With, He rests within his native earth ; 
Historical and Critical Descriptions and Dis-, There, in proud Dryburgh’s sacred aisle, 
sertations, by Allan Cunningham. No. III. Raise, Scotland, his sepulchral pile : 

We think this a decided improvement upon | But not the sculptor's utmost art 

the former numbers of the work. ‘The Wilson, That to a rock can life impart— 

especially, is a very rich and beautiful plate. | *Tis Scott’s imperishable page 

f aaa | That spreads his fame from age to age: 

Memorials of Oxford. Edited by the Rey. J. | It needs not where his relics lie 
Ingram, D. D., President of Trinity Col- The pomp of idle eulogy— 
lege. With Engravings by J. Le Keux, | One word shall consecrate the stone, 
from original Drawings by F, Mackenzie. | Bard of the North! thy name alone! 
No. I. Oxford, Parker, Slatter, and Gra. | Ia Pe! 
ham; London, Tilt. 

Wuen Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Le Keux 
combine their talents, the result must always | 
be highly satisfactory. The present number 
contains two very pleasing plates; especially 
the view of the interior of the Chapter House 
of the Cathedral. 


EXTRACTS 


From the forthcoming Volume of Poems by Mr. Eliivtt, 
Author of ** Corn-Law Rhymes.” 


| Bees hum o’er sallows yet; and in the brake, 
| Coil’d like a chain of amethyst, the snake 








ORIGINAL POETRY. bill, 
ON THE DEATH OF SIR WALTER scoTt.* | And life, and love, beneath the ivy’s bough ! 
I, who, erewhile, with Hope’s delightful strain, | The swallow dips his purple in the rill, ? 
To Italy’s bright sun and siren bay, | | The lark sings in the cloud, and from the hill 


O’er the blue of t ird’ i 
Accompanied the Minstrel on his way, | The blackbird’s yr lies. 
And preluded his glories yet to come— 
The golden close of Fame’s unclouded day— 
Now strew these fading flowers on his untimely tomb. 


Harp of the North! Death’s ruthless stroke 





trees 
m | Are fain to slumber; and, on ocean’s breast. 
Thy chord, that witched the world, has broke, | How softly, yet how solemnly, the breeze, ’ 


oo thou in Dryburgh’s hallowed gloom | With unperceived gradation, sinks to rest ! 
n st 1 the great magician’s tomb : ; | No voice, no sound is on the ear impress’d 5 
mh ord is broke, but ne’er shall die | Twilight is weeping o’er the pensive rose ; 
€ echo of his minstrelsy. | The stoat slumbers, coil’d up in his nest ; 
Drawn by the magic of his rhyme, | The 
Wild, romantic, bold, sublime, 
Not Caledonia’s sons alone, 
The race of her poetic zone, 
But in far Dryburgh’s still retreat 
The pilgrims of the world shall meet, | 
And tell of him whose changeful lay 
Held o’er each heart resistless sway— 
Could rouse the passions, yet control 
Could soothe, yet elevate the soul 
an tranced in visions of delight | urge, 
¢ summer day and winter night. Fancy might almost deem she saw, above, 
Yet while his lay had power to bind 
In chain of sympathy mankind, 
And on the universe imprest 
Each image glowing in his breast, | 
While o’er the world his spell was thrown, 
Scotland, his heart was thine alone— wet 
To thee the patriot passion given, 
Thy rocks, ¢ y lakes, Lis earthly heaven. 


Tiga oe - fret— 
* For this tribute to our ed minstrel we are in- | O, glaze the 
is admired contem- pebble with thy crystal hand? 
“aes T am of Scotland. Dear to me the sand 


snake. 


| With tresses cluster’d like the locks of love. 
| Behold ! the ocean’s tremor, slowly moye 


the surge, 


the f and 
Porary, Mr, Sothebyen kd. G. 


| His prayer was heard : where Scott had birth, | ourselves.’ 


| The cloud’s edge brightens—lo, the moon ! and evening), and went to bed at ten. 
grove, [awake, | could be more regular or unexceptionable than 
And tree, and shrub, bathed in her beams, | his habits; still it was most extraordinary what 


* * 
White billow, know’st thou Scotland? did thy| thing,’ 


Foot ever spurn the shell on her loved strand? 
There hast thou stoop’d, the sea-weed gray to| that was the extent of their knowledge; and, 


That sparkles where my infant days were 
nursed ! 

Dear is the vilest weed of that wild land 

Where I have been so happy, so accursed ! 

Oh, tell me, hast thou seen my lady stand 

Upon the moonlight shore, with troubled eye, 

reps towards Norway ? did’st thou gaze on 

er? 
And did she speak of one far thence, and sigh ? 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
TALE OF A POST-OFFICE. 
L. E. L. contributes two sweet poems to the 
| Keepsake of this year ; but we have selected, for 
| variety’s sake, a comic tale from her pen, called 
| ** One peep was enough,’’ wherewith to enliven 
jour pages this week. 

s* All places have their peculiarities: now 
\that of Dalton was discourse—that species of 
discourse which Johnson’s Dictionary entitles 
‘ conversation on whatever does not concern 
Everybody knew what everybody 
did, and a little more. Eatings, drinkings, 
| wakings, sleepings, walkings, talkings, sayings, 
| doings,—all were for the good of the public ; 
~— was not such a thing as a secret in the 
|town. ‘There was a story of Mrs. Mary Smith, 
|an ancient dame, who lived on an annuity, and 
| bensted the gentility of a back and front par- 
lour—that she once asked a few friends to din- 
ner. The usual heavy antecedent half-hour 
really passed quite pleasantly; for Mrs. Mary's 
windows overlooked the market-place, and not 
a serag of mutton could leave it unobserved ; 
so that the extravagance or the meanness of 
the various buyers furnished a copious theme 
or dialogue. Still, in spite of Mr. A.’s pair 





| Lien is around him, and the chime of streams; | of fowls, and Mrs. B.’s round of beef, the time 


seemed long, and the guests found hunger 
growing more potent than curiosity. The 





Basks on the bank, above the streamlet’s flow. | waited and waited; at length the fatal dis- 
Oh, there are beauteous plumes, and many a covery took place—that in the hurry of ob- 


serving her neighbours’ dinners, Mrs, Smith 
had forgotten to order her own. It was in the 
month of March that an event happened which 
put the whole town in a commotion—the ar- 
rival of a stranger, who took up his abode at 
the White Hart: not that there was any thing 


” ~ * . 
The storm hath ceased. The sun is set: the| remarkable about the stranger; he was aplain, 


| middle-aged, respectable-looking man, and the 
nicest scrutiny (and Heaven knows how nar- 
rowly he was watched) failed to discover any 
thing odd about him. It was ascertained that 
| he rose at eight, breakfasted at nine, ate two 
|eggs and a piece of broiled bacon, sat in his 
|room at the window, read a little, wrote a 





grossbeak on the owl’s perch seeks repose; little, and looked out upon the road a good 
| And o’er the heights, behold! a pale light grows. deal: he then strolled out, returned home, 
| Waked by the bat, up springs the startled dined at five, smoked two cigars, read the 


| Morning Herald (for the post came in of an 
Nothing 


could have brought him to Dalton. There 
were no chalybeate springs, warranted to cure 


The cloud-like sails; and, as their way a ia har disease under the sun; no ruins in the 


neighbourhood, left expressly for antiquarians 
and pic-nic parties ; no fine prospects, which, 


|The streamer’s chasten’d hues : bright sleeps | like music, people make it matter of conscience 


| to admire; no celebrated person had ever been 


And dark the rocks, on ocean’s glittering verge. | born or buried in its environs; there were no 
a * 


races, no assizes—in short, there was ‘ no no- 
It was not even summer; s0 country 
air and fine weather were not the inducements. 
The stranger’s name was Mr. Williams—but 


shy and silent, there seemed no probability of 
learning any thing more from himself. Con- 
jecture, like Shakespeare, ‘ exhausted worlds, 
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and then imagined new.’ Some supposed he 
was hiding: from ‘his creditors, others that he 
had committed forgery ; one suggested that he 
had ¢scaped from’ a mad-house, a second that 
he had killed some one in a duel: but all 
agreed that he came there for no good, It was 
the 23d of March, when a triad of gossips were 
assembled at their temple, the post-office. The 
affairs of Dalton and the nation were settled 
together ; newspapers were slipped from their 
covers, and not an epistle but yielded a portion 
of its contents. But on this night all attention 
was concentrated upon one, directed to ‘ John 
Williams, Esq., at the White Hart, Dalton.’ 
Eagerly was it compressed in the long fingers 
of Mrs. Mary Smith of dinnerless memory ; 
the fat landlady of the White Hart was on 
tip-toe to peep; while the post-mistress, whose 
curiosity took a semblance of official dignity, 
raised a warning hand against any overt act of 
violence. The paper was closely folded, and 
closely written in a cramped and illegible hand; 
suddenly Mrs. Mary Smith’s look grew more 
intent—she had succeeded in deciphering a 
sentence ; the letter dropped from her hand. 
* Oh, the monster !’ shrieked—the -horrified 
peeper. Landlady. and post -mistress both 
snatched at the terrible scroll, and they equally 
succeeded in reading the following words :— 
* We will settle the matter to-morrow at din- 
ner; but Iam sorry you persist in poisoning 
your wife—the horror is too great.’ Not a 
syllable more could they make out; but what 
they had read was enough. ‘ He told me,’ 
gasped the landlady, ‘ that he expected a lady 
and gentleman to dinner—oh, the villain! to 
think of poisoning any lady at the White Hart ; 
and his wife, too—I edi like to see my hus- 
band poisoning me!’ Our hostess became quite 
personal in her indignation. ‘ I always thought 
there was something suspicious about him; 
people don’t come and live where nobody 
knows them, for nothing,’ observed Mrs. Mary 
Smith. ‘I daresay,’ returned the post-mis- 
tress, ‘ Williams is not his real name.’ ‘I 
don’t know that,’ interrupted the landlady; 
€ Williams is a good hanging name: there was 
Williams who murdered the Marr’s family, 
and Williams who burked all those poor 
dear children; I daresay he is some relation of 
theirs; but to think of his coming to the White 
Hart—it’s no place for his doings, I can tell 
him; he sha’n’t poison bis wife in my house ; 
out he goes this very night—I’ll take the letter 
to him myself. ‘ Lord! Lord! I shall be 
ruined, if it.comes to be known that we take a 
look. into. the letters ;’ and the post-mistress 
thought in her heart that she had. better let 
Mr, Williams poison his wife at his leisure. 
Mrs. Mary Smith, too,-reprobated any violent 
measures 3.the truth is, she did-not wish to-be 
mixed-up, in; the matter ; a gentlewoman with 
an annuity and a front and back parlour, was 
rather ashamed of being detected in such close 
intimacy with the post-mistress and the land- 
lady. It seemed likely that poor Mrs. Wil- 
liams would be left to her miserable fate. 
* Murder will out,’ said the landlord, the fol- 
lowing morning, as he mounted the piebald 
pony, which, like Tom Tough, had seen a deal 
of service; and hurried off in search of Mr. 
Crampton, the nearest magistrate. Their per- 
ceptions assisted by brandy and water, he and 
his wife had sat up long past.‘ the witching 
hour of night,’ deliberating on what line of 
conduct would be most efficacious in preserving 
the life of the unfortunate Mrs. Williams; and 
the result of their deliberation was to fetth the 
justice, and have the. delinquent taken into 
custody at the very dinner-table which was 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND _ 





intended to, be the. scene,of his; crime. ‘He 
has ordered soup,to-day forthe first,time ;' he 
thinks he could so easily slip poison into the 
liquid. There he, goes; ,he looks like a man 
who has got something,on_ his conscience,’ 
pointing to Mr. Williams, who was | walking 
up and down at his usual slow pace. Two 
o’clock arrived, and with it a hack chaise: out 
of it stept, sure enough, a lady and gentleman. 
The landlady’s pity redoubled—such a pretty 
young creature, not above nineteen! ‘I see 
how it is,’ thought she, ‘the old wretch is 
jealous.’ All efforts to catch her eye were in 
vain—the dinner was ready, and down they sat. 
The hostess of the White Hart looked alter- 
nately out of the window, like sister Ann, to 
see if any one was coming, and at the table to 
see that nothing was doing. To her dismay 
she observed the young lady lifting a spoonful 
of broth to her mouth! She could restrain 
herself no longer; but catching her hand, 
exclaimed, * Poor dear innocent, the soup is 
poisoned!’ All started from the table in con- 
fusion, which was yet to be increased: —a 
bustle was heard in the passage, in rushed a 
whole party, two of whom, each catching an 
arm of Mr. Williams, pinioned them down to 
his seat. ‘I am happy, madam,’ said the little 
bustling magistrate, ‘ to have been, under Hea. 
ven, the humble instrument of preserving your 
life from the nefarious designs of that disgrace 
to humanity.’ Mr. Crampton paused in con- 
sequence of three wants—want of words, breath, 
and ideas. ‘ My life!’ ejaculated the asto- 
nished lady. ‘ Yes, madam, the ways of Pro- 
vidence are inscrutable—the vain curiosity of 
three idle women has been turned to good 
account.” And the eloquent magistrate pro- 
ceeded to detail the process of inspection to 
which the fatal letter had been subjected ; but 
when he came to the terrible words—* We 
will settle the matter to-morrow at dinner ; 
but I am sorry you persist in poisoning your 
wife’—he was interrupted by bursts of laughter 
from the gentleman, from the injured wife, 
and even from the prisoner himself. One fit of 
merriment was followed by another, till it be- 
came contagious, and the very constables began 
to laugh too. ‘ I can explain all,’ at last inter- 
rupted the visitor. ‘ Mr. Williams came here 
for that quiet so necessary for the labours of 
genius: he is writing a melodrame called ‘ My 
Wife’—he autieniteed the last act to me, and I 
rather objected to the poisoning of the heroine. 
This young lady is my daughter, and we are on 
our way to the sea-coast. Mr. Williams is 
only wedded to the Muses.’ The disconcerted 
magistrate shook his head, and muttered some- 
thing about theatres being very immoral. 
* Quite mistaken, sir,’ said Mr, Williams. 
“Our soup is cold; but our worthy landlady 
roasts fowls to a turn—we will 
and the veal cutlets up—you will stay and 
dine with us —and, afterwards, I shall. be 
proud to read * My Wife’ aloud, in the hope of 
your approval, at least of your indulgence’ 
and with the same hope, I bid farewell to my 
readers.” 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
THE Doom Kiss, on its first representation on 
Monday, was, we discovered, “ quite another 
thing’? from the Court of Queen's Bench, 
being a drama of the serious German super- 
natural school, and depending more on fine 


music and beautiful scenery than on any other | - 


quality for success. In both of these it pos- 
sesses high claims to applause. ‘The music, by 


ave them | 





rer enenened 
Bishop, does ‘not ‘strike us as being very or. 
ginal in its)ideas, but it is ‘the rettiniscence of 
very pleasing thoughts, and mingled with new 
combinations, the general effects of which are 
truly gratifying. © Occasionally, we should say 
the clang of accompaniment is too obstreperotis 
and this we must the more regret, when stich 
a voice as that of Mr. H. Phillips, whose 
début it was, struggles in vain to be heard 
through the din. In other things we have 
only praise to bestow. The overture is above 
average ; Phillips’ first air extremely good; 
Bedford’s drinking song capital ; Miss Betts’s* 
song a charming composition, and Miss Cawse’s 
not less so, though so opposite in style; and 
finally a sestetto, Bedford and five other male 
voices, admirable. The tenor in this concerted 
piece is one of the most delightful we ever 
heard. The scenery was very striking and 
splendid. The mountain of goblins and spirits, 
blasted and dangerous; the ruined abbey, 
solemn and magnificent ; and the landscape, 
with lake and the domains of Arenberg, exqui- 
site. It is almost impossible to believe that 
even Stanfield and his coadjutors could have 
produced so much excellence in five days, 
which we are assured is the case. The piece 
owns Mr. Pocock for its author. 

Mr. Dowton has re-appeared here, with even 
more than his wonted and highly deserved po- 
pularity, as Mawworm in the Hypocrite, and 
also in the School for Scandal: With Jones 
restored to the other house, and Blanchard also 
returned, and about to déluter, we really seem 
to have hopes of the better days of comedy being 
revived. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Arter Waverley on Wednesday, a new farce, 
called The Clutterbucks, or the Rail-road of Love, 
also by Mr. Pocock, taken from the French piece 
Le Pere d’Occasion, was produced; and with 
deserved success. Most of the materials are, 
indeed, of the conventional and long-established 
farce character ; but these are skilfully handled, 
and, together with the novelties of incident, 
make a piece of sufficient originality, as well as 
liveliness and merriment. The rail-road has 
little business with the matter, except in bring: 
ing the dramatis persone as passengers to the 
scene of action. Capt. Dashall (F. Vining) 
and his rogue of a valet, Twist (Jones), arrive 
in quest of Miss Poozly (Miss Lee), who is also 
blest with a genuine out-and-outer of a lady’s- 
maid, Kitty Carney (Mrs. Keeley). The fair 
damsel, under the sanction of her father (Mr. 
F. Mathews) is contracted to Mr. Alexander 
Clutterbuck, junior (Keeley), son of a ship- 
chandler, or some such thing, Alex. C. senior 
(Mr. Bartley); and the pair of citizens ‘also 
appear from the rail-road conveyance mm pur- 
suance of the common object ; but not before 
Dashall, in order to forward bis views, bas 
assumed the name, &c. of the younger Clutier- 
buck. Out of this assumption grow all the con- 
trivances, conirefems, and bustle of the farce j 
and they are so numerous and entertaining, 
that we will neither anticipate them nor occupy 
the space a detail would require, by telling how 
Clutterbuck and Son are set by the ears, and 
how the plot is wrought out to the desired and 
usual consummation—the union of the lovers, 
and the disappointment of the ridiculous pre- 
tender. “But we will say that the acting was 
admirable. Jones in Twist'was the perfection 
of the Seapin genus, and Mrs. Keeley @ 

fit’ for him— the peerless. of waiting-women- 


"= Miss Betts’s execution is almost faultless; though the 
ality her volee is not rich, and she has th soe) 
‘ault of not articulating her words so as to be underst 
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Bapsleys as-a-passionate.citizen, .was-also-excel- 
Jent,; and his son, Keeley, inimitably weak and 
ludicrous, Miss Lee was avery pretty heroine, 
sdallthe other parts ably sustained, The fun 
never flagged ; and hearty laughter through- 
out.rewarded the efforts of author and per- 
formers... Ina, word, The ,Clutterbucks is as 
merry and effective a farce as has been brought 
out for many seasons. 

On Tuesday.evening Farquhar’s comedy of 
the Beaue’ Stratagem was performed at this 
theatre ; and we very much question both the 
iudgment and taste of those concerned in its 
rwival.. Vivacious in its action, replete with 
smartness verging even upon wit, and exhibit- 
ing perhaps the best specimen in our language 
ofeasy conversational dialogue, still the gross | 
license of its own times is so thoroughly inter-| 
voyen with its most brilliant qualities, as to 
render it irreclaimably unfit for present repre-| 
sntation. In the declining state of the national | 
theatres, not a customer should be lost.; and as) 
mapy are kept away by pieces of this and a! 
similar tendency, the more seldom they are) 
repeated the better. 

The comedy was acted much too coarsely 
and broadly throughout; too great a straining | 
for dramatic effect, particularly in the scene’ 
where Aimwell is wheeled in after his feigned 
ucident, Some of our histrionic professors, 
unable to keep pace with genuine wit and 
humour when set. down for them, seem to! 
think noise and grimace a sufficient substitute. | 





by -which-to~ameliorate~ the” condition of tha] cre drank in Ireland during. the first six 


poorer classes have ‘been attended by the best 
results wherever employed. | ‘The spread of in- 
dustry and comfort is aswell worth attention 
as even ‘* the spread of knowledge.” 

The Holy Cross.——We ought to have noticed 
that Lord Mahon’s History of the Holy Cross, 
extracted from the Amulet for 1833, in our last 
Gazette, was read to the Society of Anti- 
quaries on the 10th of February, 1831, and 
that a tolerably faithful outline of the paper 
appeared in the’ Literary Gazette of the 12th, 
which was copied into some of the daily papers. 

Portrait of Sir Walter Scott—We have seen 
the portrait of Sir W. Scott, after Lawrence, 
as it is in progress under the burin of J. H. 
Robinson ; and we can truly attest that it bids 
fair to be an excellent likeness of the lamented 
poet. 

Play-bills.—The play-bills are pretty con- 
stant sourees of amusement. One of Drury 
Lane this week reads thus: ‘* Ben Jonson, 
the lessee of this theatre, anxious to present 
the standard dramas of England,” and an- 
nounces the comedy of Every Man in his Hu- 
mour, with a strong cast of characters, 

Corn-Law Rhymes, &c.—We have a portrait 
of the author of these poems on our table, en- 
graved, we presume, (for no explanation ac- 
companies it,) as a frontispiece to his new 
volume. It is engraved by A. Duncan, and 
has a striking expression of countenance. 

Price One Penny.—No. I. The Ladies’ 


months of 1831, than during. the parallel 
| months of 1830; and that. in Scotland, during 
ithe same periods, the diminution was 513,697 
| gallons. 

Potato-Wine.— A, retired French. oflicer at 
Forges, department of the,.Mense, has, it is 
| Stated, succeeded in extracting a vinous spirit 
|from the potato, out of which he ean imitate 
| Muscat and other wines. 
|. Iron Rail-roads in France.—The projects 
|for these modern improvements embrace rail- 
| ways from the cagieal to Rouen and Havre ; to 
| Lisle, with branches to Calais, Dunkirk, and 
Metz; to Lyons and Marseilles, with a branch 
to Grenoble; to Bordeaux; and to Tours and 


Nantes. We know not whether this magnifi- 


Keane to Strasburgh, with a branch to 


cent and important scheme is likely to be car- 
ried into execution. 
| Pump.—An engineer at, Strasburg, we ob- 
serve, claims great merit for inventing a pump 
e throws the water eighty feet in height. 
What would the good folks say if they saw one 
of Mr. Braithwaite’s fire-engines ? 
| 
| 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Sir A. B. Faulkner’s Narrative of his Travels in Ger- 
many and Holland in 1629, 30, 31, is nearly ready. 

A new novel, entitled Golden Legends, containing the 
Bracelet, the Locket, and the Signet Ring. 
| The Battle of Otterbourne, which is generally sup- 
| posed to have given rise to the famous old ballad of 
| ** Chevy Chase,” forms the basis of the forthcoming new 


The personation of Archer by Jones was one) Weekly Fashions and Journal of Elegance. | Romance by the Author of * Derwentwater.” 


of the most careful and highly-finished per- 
formances we have had the good luck for some 
time to witness. If one part had higher merit 
than another, it was perhaps in his first intro- 
duction to Mrs. Sudlen and Dorinda, where the | 


gentleman is allowed to creep out from beneath | the rest of the penny publications can go on, | 


the livery. Mrs. Sullen, if to be acted at all, | 
should be so by a married woman, for many | 
reasons. We felt for Miss Tree in such a} 
situation: she, however, shewed greater spirit | 
than we have witnessed in her this season. | 
She looks jaded. Surely it is not to the benefit | 
of this. establishment to impair the physical 
powers. of this excellent actress by overwork. 
Kelley was amusing, as he always is; but 
Keeley:is not Scrub. Miss Taylor, as the rosy- 
lipped Cherry, lisped with much naiveté, and 
hadthe good sense not to overact the cha- 
meters Mr. Abbott, as Aimwell, introduced a 
tewversion of the fighting scene, in which he 
highly: distinguished. himself, though rather 
tein the field. Miss Sidney, as’ Dorinda, 
looked pretty ; and some nameless person, as 
lady Bountiful, acted most vilely. 

Gibbet, Foigard, and the rest of the thieves 
mdrogues; merited an earlier catastrophe than 
theone prepared for them in the comedy. The 
Cutmight be much improved by the substi- 
tution of Blanchard in the character of Sullen, 
ind Meadows in that of Gibbet. 

OLYMPIC. 

Killor Cure, another burletta from the ready 
pn of Mr. Charles Dance, has been performed 
here since Monday with considerable success. 
kt i’ lively, laughable thing, in which the 
matrimonial infelicities ‘and squabblings of 
Mr and Mrs. Brown are illustrated by the 
‘pital acting of Mrs. Orger and Liston. 


<n 





rorhati VARIETIES. yal 
wal Employment Society.—His Ro 
Highness the Duke of Sussex has consented to 
the president of this equally benevolent 
ud patriotic institution 3 the means resorted to 





Such is the title of a new contemporary, con- 
taining coloured prints of half-a-dozen head- 
dresses, one page, and two of their wearers 
grouped on another, with a cover, explanatory 
of the fashions in female dress. How this and 


even for a season, puzzles calculation ; but we 
have only to notice them as part of the signs 
of, we fear, the literary declension of the times. 

Goethe and Schiller. — Among the MSS. left 
by Goethe are about five hundred letters of 
a correspondence between him and the illus- 
trious Schiller: this treasure is deposited with 
the authorities of Weimar. 

Old Oak.—The oak, a thousand years old, 
(Le Cercle tells us), at Skarsine, Breslau, was 
destroyed by fire on the 2d of September. It 
burnt from six till eleven o’clock with great 
brilliancy, and at last fell with a terrible crash, 
crushing to death one of the inhabitants of 
Krakowahue, whom curiosity had attracted too 
near this flaming monarch of the wood. Onl 
a trunk of thirty feet in height remains to 
mark where this prodigy of the vegetable world 
was the admiration of so many ages. 

China.— The present Emperor of China, 
who employs his leisure hours in literary pur- 
suits, is now superintending the printing of a 
familiar, or conversational dictionary, in the 
Chinese language, which it is calculated will 
extend to the enormous number of 168 thou- 
sand volumes; 2,708 persons are constantly 
employed in editing this work. An old Chinese 
Encyclopedia is extant, consisting of 6000 
volumes, of which 68 alone are devoted to 
music. 

Pun.—A party the other day in Gorhambury 
Park went to look at the ancient abode of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, a ruin of the age of Henry 
or Elizabeth, when one inquired, “ Is there 
any entrance to see the interior ?”’ To which a 
punster replied, ** To be sure there must be, 
for it is Two-door architecture !”” 

Irish Temperance.— The temperance people 


have set up a periodical in Dublin, in which it], 


is stated that 721,564 gallons of whisky less 


A Popular Introduction to the Study of Geology, by 
| Mr. Gideon Mantell; with numerous Plates, &c. 

The Author of the ‘‘ Usurer’s Daughter” has a new 

novel in the press, entitled the Puritan’s Grave. 

The Lauread, a Literary, Political, and Naval Satire, 
| by the Author of ‘* Cavendish.” 
| The Memoirs of the Court of France, by the late King 
| Louis XVIII., are nearly ready for publication. 
Gifford’s long looked-for edition of Shirley, uniform 
| with his Ben Jonson and Massinger, will appear imme- 
diately; with a new Portrait, engraved by Lupton. 

Mr. Slade, who performed a tour in the Black Sea with 
the Capitan Pasha, is about to publish the result of his 
observations. 

The Second Volume of the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society has just appeared, and is ready for the 
Members, as well as on sale with the booksellers. We 
shall speedily notice it more at large. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. XXXVI. Military Com- 
manders, in 3 vols. Vol. IIT. 6s. cloth.—Drewry on Sus- 

msion Bridges, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Pinkerton’s Island of 
Propontis, and other Poems, fcp. 5s. bds. — Fisher's 
Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 4to, 2ls. moroceo.—Valpy’s 
Shakspeare, with Ilustrations, Vol. 1. 5s. doth: Famil 
Classical Library, Vol. XXXV. Euripides, Vol. 11. 4s. 6d. 
cloth.—Memoir of Thomas Hardy, written by H f, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Dr. William Wood on the Structure and 
Functions of the Skin, 8vo. 5%. 6d. bds.—Edgeworth’s 


Y | Novels and Tales, Vol. VII. Fashionable Tales, Vol. IT. 


5s. cloth.—New Readings of Old Authors, No« 1. Romeo 
and Juliet, 1s. 6d. sewed.—Don’s General System of Gar- 
dening and Botany, Vol. II. 4to. 37 12s. cloth.—Bishop 
Huntingford’s. Posthumous Works, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Hin- 
ton’s Harmony of Religious Truth, 12mo, 5s, 6d. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832 


October. ' Thermometer. 
Thursday.. 25 53. 
ve MGR | esos Bf o+ 53, 
Saturday -- 27 | - 51. 
Sunday: --- «+ 5A | 3019 30-07 
Monday -- . +> 66. | 29-97 29-90 

ay -- . «+ 52 | 3006 ++ 30°00 
Wednesday 31 . «+ 53. | WO4A*-- B00 
Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. . 
Except the 25th and 30th, cloudy; rain on the 28th and 
29th, and evening of the 31st. 
Rain fallen, -275 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CuaArves H. ApAms. 


Barometer. 
30°33 to 3031 
30°31 Stationary 
30°28 to 3027 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Le Perroquet, Nos, 1 and 2, has reached us too late for 
examination and notice this week. 

We are obliged to defer our intention with regard to 
B. W.’s communication. 
To the inquiries respecting Dr. Bulkeley’s Candles, we 
ve to refer to the Advertisement which appeared in our 
columns at the same time. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


a ao RNS CER”. UST, PEE. "ae 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
OGARTH.—A brilliant Collection of the 


Ori ogtits leb d Artist; consist- 
ing of choice me of the Plates, in the tinest and earliest 
state, with Duplicate Variations, &c. and a genuine Autograph of 


Ba be a a and particulars obtained of J. Brumby, 
Bookseller, 14, Marylebone Street, Golden reazar 





_ Blegant end appropriate Presents. 
Just published, for the Use of Young Persons, the 2d edition of 


‘\LARK’S DRAWING-BOOK, on an 


HE ARITHMETICAL TEX T-BOOK, 


in which the Principl 


and its A psi ained. 
pee ‘TT CUNNINGHAM, A.M. 


Thomas Ireland, je jan. Edinburgh ; and Whittaker, Treacher, 
and C a Ave Maria os aot 


Of whom may be h: 
Chambers’ Gazetteer of Scotland, with Popu- 


lation of 1831. One large vol. 8vo. 23s. 








To the Clergy, Heads of Families, Emigrants, Travellers, 
and Captains of Vessels. 
Price 3s. 6d. (considerably enlarged and improved) 3d editio 
B UTLER’S MEDICINE. CHEST 
DIRECTORY, and ers Catalogue of Drugs, Chemi- 
cals, &c. with the Properties ses, and the best Mode of 
of all the “Articles more generally used in Domes- 





roved Pian; or, a Series of Practical I 
A. > Pointing in Water Colours, illustrated by viftyeive 
Views from Nature, descriptive Objects, &c. 
With eae Views on stout oe paper, in a — « 


with the the Views mounted on drab-coloured card- board, in 
imitation of drawings, in a box covered with leather, 
resembling a royal 4to. volume, price.... 


6 
2. Urania’s Mirror; or, a View of the Hea- 


vens, on a Plan perfectly original. Designed by a Lady. 
The work consists of Thirty-two large Cards, on which are re- 
d hati visible in Great Britain. The 





= he tome a which is appended, a concise and familiar De- 
scription of Di a with the most so Methods of Treat- 
— according to Modern Practice. 

In the Work ‘ill also ~ found explicit directions for fumigat- 
in, poisons; the Royal 
Humane Society’s mode of creating suspended animation from 
c. Also observations on bath- 

h th, ‘Bates 











ing, and “the mineral waters of Ch 
Leamington, Buxton, &c. 

“ We have not seen the preceding editions of this useful volume; 
but do not wonder, on looking it over, that it should have reached 
a third impression. For common family reference—for the Lady 

(if such now exist in country quarters)—for Clergy- 





stars are perforated, according to their relative so as 
to exhibit, when held up to the light, their natural a appearance in 
the heavens. The cards are accompanied with a Familiar Trea- 
tise on Astronomy, written “eh for this purpose, by J. Aspin, 
and illustrated with Plates. w edition, fitted up in a neat 
box, price 1/. 14s. beautifully coloured. 

3. Clark’s Portable Diorama, 3/. 3s. 

4. Myriorama, First Series, lis. 

5. Myriorama, Second Series, 1/. 4s. 


. Assheton’s Historical Map of Palestine, 
U. 158. canvass and roller; 2/, 2s. full coloured and ished, on 


men—and other benevolent persons, who may be called upon to 
assist the sick, or those who have met with accidents at a distance 
from medical advice, this Directory is an excellent guide. We 
cordially recommend it to notice as a work which may assuage 
much human misery, and enable every one to do much good to 
his fellow-creatures.”—Literary Gazette. 

Batler’s Medical Hall, 54, Lower 3ackville Street; and W. F. 
Wakeman, | Dublin; Simpkin and Marshall, ge 3; and Oliver 
— Boyd, E gh; and all in the United King- 

jom. 








Stenography. 





roller; 1. 16s. canvass and case. 
London: Printed for M. A. Leigh, 421, Strand, removed 
‘rom No. 18. 





Shakspeare, in a Series of Outline Plates. 


Lately ‘published, 4 nm 8vo. price 12s.; and in 4to. on India paper, 
price One Guinea, the Twenty-third Numbe: 


HE SPIRIT of the PLAYS of SHAK. 
SPEARE, vere g | Nineteen Engravings, illustrative 
of King 1 os a agains oa ceo | Quotations ae Descriptions. 
and Engrav by KRRANK HOWA RD. 

No. XXIV. containing the Winter’s Tale, 
was published on the Ist of  optene and the whole work will 
not extend beyond T es -five Number: 

Printed for T. Cadel , G., and F. Abeingten ; Baldwin and 
Cradock; and J. Becker, a To be had also of Mr. Frank 
Howard, 18, Tavistock Street, Bedford Square, or 5, Newman 
Street. 








Price 6s. greatly improved, and continued to Sed — of 
the Reign of George IV. a new edition of th 


ISTORICAL GAME of POPE JOAN, 
consisting of a Pack of Cards, ornamented with beauti- 
ful coloured Engravings of all the _—— from William the 
bins ares to the Aco yreee ——. 





amasement we have seldom sect hme Litera de - 
Relfe and Unwie, 17, iran 
morocco, 214 Dies lenge » with India Proofs, 2/. 10s. 
EATH’S OTR TESCE ANNUAL 
z Pic veo Cone ee 3 ~ ggg Ay first 
ngrav tan! . ith 1 - 
ling Sketches by Leitch eh <y ~~ Pr 


The Keepsake for 1833. 
In silk, 2la.5 large paper, with India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
konten: bengeses: Orme, » Brown, Green, and Co. 


R I TING P APER,.—John Limbird, 
143, Strand (the Mirror Office), a few Doors west of 
Somerset oe facing Catherine Street, solicits a trial of the 
Writing Perec » manufactured by the best Ken and other 
Makers, sold by him at the following’ low Prices, for Cash. 
4 uire of bi Zar Ream of 
ts. e 
Fine Bath Post ... “Od. ‘3 is “oe L engen 


Superfine ditto . ise. 
Ditto, ditto... . 18s. 6d, 
very AULO wc snes las. 

tee 5 178. 





Dito, ditto, gilt .. 
Fine Laid Post, from. 7a. ‘to 
Best Blue bh a Thin nee . . 
Glazed Draft Paper ........ . M4s. 
Foolscap, from 9d. to ls 6d. per Quire, or 13s, 6d. to 26s. the 
Ream. Note paper, 3d. per Quire, and upwards. Sealing Wax, 
1s. 6d. to 5s. the Ib. 
All other Articles in Stationery at equally low Prices. 


208, 
lls. to 17s. 
14s. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 1 vol, footsca HY rice 8e. in 
GEoaks in all A AGES. 
Also, by a. same a uthor, 

History in all Ages. 2d edition, foolscap, 
7s. cloth Seow ar ge aes i al A 
8vo. ro 6d.; or an ean tar Benende ts cs 
eet Te 

J. ¥. Knight, Leeds . 





Crown 
uestion and Answer, 





B ifull aH iciatet in foley B¥0. and nag with 
per- ce 43. in clo 
AY LOR'S SY STEM of S SHORT. HAND, 
revised and y SOMN Bi 
HN HENRY COOKE, 
Short- Hand’ Writer, Cook's Court, Lincoln’ 's Inn. 
London: betas Crofts, Law and General Bookseller, 
9, Chancery Lane. 


u | ‘HE CONJUGATING. DICTIONARY of 
all the FO Lue! VERBS 
UCIEN DE RUDELLE. 
Dulee and Co. 37, Soho Square. 
ee Ex-Queen of Holland. 
1 vol. price 25s. bound, 


M EMOIRES, ROMANCES, et 
MUSIQUE de Hortense Beauharnois, D. 
Saint Leu, Baten de Hollande, Daughter of Duchewe de = 
Josephine. Embellished with Twelve Plates, illustrative ¢ ofthe 
pay CL TH ee ey eer ee engraved on Steel, 
rom the origina’ igns of the Duchess; and ac 
her age and Fac-Simile. ‘ companied widh 
curiosity in literature has just appeared; a littl 
which the writing, the music, and the pictorial designs, are all 
ps bo same person, and that person a royal lady. The Ex. Queen 
Holland, now known by the title of the Duchess of St. Leu, is 
the poet, pagers oo and painter, to whom we allude. The book 
is such as migh yy from the daughter of the most 
pleasing dave ag a sister of the most gallant cavalier 
(Prince Eugene) of the age. Hortense Beauharnois exhibits all 
the amiable graces of the mother, all the chivalrous ardour of the 
bro’ on Times. 
. T lation of this Work is prepari 
Published for H. Colburn by RK. } me New Burlington Senos: 


Also, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Empress Josephine’s Memoirs and Cor. 
eee 3 vols. 27s. Editions in French a and ional sh. 





rice 5s. in extra boa 


THE ANTIQUITIES" “of GREECE, 
e Rev. R. B. PAUL, M.A 
Late Felies p— Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Il. 
Also, price 6s. in extra boards, 

The Scripture Lexicon ; or, a Dictionary of 
above Four Thousand Proper Names of Persons and Places men. 
tioned in the Old and New Testament: divided into Syllables, 
with their Proper Accents. By Peter Oliver, LL.D. To which is 
added, a short Explanation of Obsolete Words, by the Rev. H. 
a .C,.L. Archdeacon of Cashel, and late Student of Christ 

urch. 


Ill. 
Also, price Ls. 

A Short Explanation of Obsolete Words in 
our Version of the Bible, and of such as are there used in a Pe- 
caliar or Uncommon Sense. By the Rev. H..Cotton, D.C.L. 

hd of Cashel, and late Student of Christ Church. 





Romance of the Old Chronicles. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TALES from FROISSART. 
By the late BARRY St. LEGER, Esq. 
Author of “‘ Gilbert Earle,” &c. 

Contents.—The Battle of Poitiers—Peter the Cruel—The Black 
Prince in Spain—The Court of Gaston de Foix—The Companions 
—Aymergot Marcel—The Border Feuds between England and 
oye Battle of Otterbourne—The Reign of Bajazet I.— 

The§ ee of Nicopolis—The House of Burgundy—The Last Days 
of Chi the Bold, &c. &c.; with a Biographical Notice of 
Froissart. 

“It is a real service to literature to render the animated and 
picturesque narratives of Froissart (whose writings may truly be 

— the of history) familiar to the public 





merally.”—G 
ublished for ie Colburn by B. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
ety Ch. weftheBouty, |. 
9 poy price Nine Shillin 
A MEMOIR of CAPTAIN PETER 
HEYWOOD, R.N. Midshipman on beard the Bounty 
at the time of the Mutiny: with Extracts from his Diaries poo 


Correspondence. 
By EDWARD TAGART. 
The Mutin ng of the Bounty furnished Lord Byron with the ma- 
terials of his «The ,» or Christiah and his Com- 
rades.” The it Volume is apo with information on the 


subject of that celebrated Mutin: 
Lenden: Published by Effing! Wilson, Royal as Ta 
Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and W. F. Wakemen, Dublin 


ONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE for for 
November; being Part I. of Vol. I. for 1832, 3. 

el ene Contents. Four Lectures on Cutaneous Diseases and 
b: ondon Sdael Bink ee 
ps thn Oration on Bes "Res ing of the Medical School, 
Mr. Green, King’s College—Observations on oe in Ad 
ferent Classes of Animals, and in different Regions, b: 
berton, of Manchester—Observations on Clinical Medicine, by 
Dr. Latham, St. Bartholomew's pe a er heed Clinical Lessons 
on important Points in Surgery, by upuytren—Above 30 
shorter Original Papers on ‘Medical Subjects — Analyses of 50 
Reports on Cholera, transmitted to the Central Board ; givin, = 
Account, in few words, of the Remedies found benefic’ cial 
jarious—Reviews of Copland’s Medical Dictionary ; Medicischre 
‘Zeitung, herau: ben von Verem fir Heilkunde in Preussen ; oy 
Gaselee and Tweedie on Cholera ; and Lindley’s Botany—Leader: 
on Puffing Introductories; on Hypocritical Addresses to Stu. 
dents; on Medical Reform ; en Edncation—All the Medical 
News of the Month—Extracts from Foreign Journals—Reports 
frem St. egg he ——— Aldersgate Dispensary, and 
from the Hétei Dieu, P: 

The ensuing Volumes, for which 4 new fount of types has been 
cast, will contain, in addition to the usual matters, Dr. Elliotson’s 
Lectures on Medicine; a short Course by Mr. Middlemore on 
| ees of the Eye; and Lectures on Surgery by Mr. Brodie and 

ron Dupuytren. 

Pe ebiehed by cagea Faun and Co. in Monthly Parts (with a full 

and arr. ‘able of Contents), and in Weekly Nos. 








shop Mant’s Sermons. 
—_ ll. 1a. boards, ee 6th edition (the Three Vols. in Two) of 
 ERMONS for Parochial and Domestic Use, 
designed to illustrate and enforce, in a connected View, 
the most important Articles of Christian Faith and Practice. 
y RICHARD MANT, D.D. 

(Now Lord Bishop of Down and Conner), Domestic Chaplain 
0 the late A 
Printed for J., G., and FP. Rivi ngton, = Paul's ( Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. M. Parker, Oxford. 








Oxford, Printed by S. Collingwood, Printer to the University ; 
re a by J. Vincent: and Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 





In2 rc 8vo. price One Guinea in boards, 
SKET of the HISTORY of the 
peak of ENGLAND to = REVOLUTION, 628. 
By THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, B.D. 
Student of Christ Charch, and Rector r Kings Worthy, Hants. 
«« Mr. Short informs us in his preface, that these volumes were 
drawn up for his own use, and under a sense of the duty incum- 
bent on every clergyman to become intimately acquainted with 
our church Nistor sseopadtally those parts of it which immediate} 
concern the formation of our articles, liturgy, &c. Weare inclin 
to think that students in divinity will find Mr. Short’s volumes 
very useful, in consequence of his having attended particularly to 
— matters.” —British Magazine, No. 
J.H. _— Oxford; J.,G.,and F. Rivington, London ; 
and J. J Deighton, Cambridge. 


ERG’ ice 74. in boards, the 2d edition of 
HE "CLER YMAN’S OBLIGATIONS 
Hoe hot ge as to the Celebration of Divine Wor- 
Instruction of the Poor, 
Proven ing, and other ‘Ometai Duties; and as tq his personal 
Character and Conduct, his and In- 
tercourse with Others; ‘with Gaur saubens to the Ordina- 


tion Vow. 
By ee nl D.D. M.R.LA. 
of Down and Connor. 
Oxford: Printed for J. Parker; and J., G., and F. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall 








2a ‘edition, considerably improved and enlarged, and embellished 
Twenty-three Plates, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
IELD SPORTS of the NORTH. 
By L. LLOYD, Esq. 

* One of the most valuable productions ever given to the sport- 
ing world, 1¢ is full of individual adventure, often of the most 
romantic and perilous kind.”—Courier, 

“This work ought to be found, not only in the library of every 
sportsman, but also in that of every, one ype takes any delight in 
natural history and books of travel.”—Gleb 

«* There is imparted to this book a hae ‘similar to that which 
has given undyin oot to the work of our old English angler, 
Isaac Walton.”—Su a 
Published for H. Colburn, b y R. Bentley, New Burlington 5 treet. 

With Maps and Charts, 3vo. price 7s 
OURNAL of the ROYAL G ROGRA- 
PHICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, Volume the Sime 

'e* A few Copies only of Volume the First now remain on Sale. 

eartey, Albemarle Street. 





Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In ne volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in ee 
he Thi rd and concluding Vol. 


[vs of BRITISH GEN ER. ALS, 
3 vols. 
Ps, the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, | 
hor of ** The Subaltern.” 
On Dee. |, History of England, Vol. III. by ¢ 
—— fi d Portugal, Vol. V. and last 
S ortu; ol . z. 
Feb. i i ives a Br itish Admirals, comprising @ View of the 
Naval History of England, by R. S 
March }, "Treati se on Astronomy, by 
April l, "Treatise on Heat, and its Applications. 


ner. 
Th Moore, Vol. I. 
May 1, ey of Ireland, +B Y ora Wa ’ Taylor. 


he late Sir J 
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By Dr. Lard- 
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Second. 
1 on Sale 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


publibed by Richard Beniley (late Colburn sa Bentley) 
by Rich: ntley (late urn t 
v New Barliseton Street. we 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE STRING of PEARLS. 
By the Author of “ Darnley.” 
(On Tuesday next.) 
Il. 
Geraldine Hamilton. A Tale. 2 vols. 
« The fair and young in the brilliant circles of life described, 
vill be under great obligation to the noble authoress for the 
jessons she has afforded them.”—Morning Post. 


Ill. 
Companion to the Italian Novelists, §c. 
Roscoe’s Spanish Novelists. 

A Series of National Tales, from the Earliest Period to the 
close of the Seventeenth ora, Translated from the originals, 
vith Biographical and Critical Notices, &c. Complete in 3 vols. 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 27s. 

Iv. 


Zohrab, the Hostage. 
By the Author of “ Hajji Baba.” 3 vols. 
Vv. 


Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo. neatly bound and embellished, 
price Gs. with a New Introduction and Notes by the Author, 


Lawrie Todd ; or, the Settlers in the Woods. 
By the Author of the “ Ayrshire Legatees,” &c. forming the 2ist 
Vol. of the “ Standard Novels.” 


Also, just ready, 


I, 
. 
Otterbourne ; or, the Early Days of Hotspur. 
By the Author of «* Derwentwater.” 3 vols. 
« It fell about the Lammas tide, 
When the muir-men win their hay, 
The doughty Earl of Douglas rode 
Into England to catch a prey.” 
"I Scott's Minstrelsy. 


The Buccaneer. . 
A Story of the Protectorate. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Author of 
“Sketches of Irish Character,” &c. 3 vols. 


HE METROPOLITAN for Nov. 1, 
Edited by Capt. MARRYAT, R.N. C.B. 
Will contain, among many other interesting Articles, 
I, Scraps from the Diary of a Traveller, by T. Moore, Esq. 
Il On Novels and Novel-writ-' XIII. The Separation 
| XIV. Clavering’sA utobiography 
|XV. Epigram 
XVI. gery me 
XVII. The Adventures of Cris- 
| re Crisp 
XVIII. Earth’s Lonely Desert 
|XIX. A Trip to the Mountains 
XX. Naples 
Reviews of Politics, New Works, 
Fine Arts, Drama, &c. 


in 
Ill. Naval Architecture 
IV. The Union Repealed 
V. Chit-chat 
VIL. Letter from Paris 
Vil. The Love-letter. 
VILL. Mr. Canning 
IX. The Kiss 
X. Peter Simple 
XL. The Dying Troubadour 
XIL Newspaper Reporting 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street; sold also 
by Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; Smith and Son, Glasgow ; 
and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 





Prite 1s. 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, No. X. Homes Abroad, a Tale. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
New editions of Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, are now ready. 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 
The third edition of 
HE MESSIAH. A Poem, in Six Books. 
By R. MONTGOMERY, 
Author of the « ee tory of the Deity,” &c. &c. 
John Turrill, Office of the British Magazine, 250, Regent Street. 


The most desirable Present for Accomplished Females. 
Vols. I. 11. and II! 


- of 
HE ROYAL LADY’S MAGAZINE, 


and ARCHIVES of the COURT of ST. JAMES'S | 


price 504. with more than Eighty beautifal Engravings, an 
mares Hundred Tales, Essays, Poems, &c. by distinguished 


Published by W. Sams, St. James's Street; 8. Robinson, St. Paul’s; 
and orders received by all Booksellers. 

No. XXIII. with Four Engravings and Pa- 
pen, Aten Cunningham, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Colley Grat- 
Pe Thomas Haynes Bayly, Thomas Hood, the Hon. H. Liddell, 

ts. Hemans, Incognita, R. 8S. Mackenzie, Thomas Pringle, &c. 
Ke. es Price 2s. 6d. 


With a Portrait of the late Mr. Abernethy, Part I. of a 
JICTIONARY of DIET, &. to be 
“" completed in Five Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, one to be 
f ished Monthly; being a Treatise upon, (as conducive to 
berg and History of, every Description of Food, Solid and 
\uid, ia Use for the support of Man. 

Pom By J.S. FORSYTH, Surgeon, 

Author of The London Medical and Surgical Dictionary,” 

« First Lines of Botany,” &c. 
London : Henry Cremer, 19, Cornhill; and to be had by order 
of all Booksellers. 


[aE LIFE and ADVENTURES of the 
OLD LADY of THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
Written by HERSELF. 

“Those Price 2s. 
ste wish to learn some of the secrets of the Bank of 
naphlec | find them in this very entertaining and well-written 
fanene tis one of the best things we have met with for some 
ted ay some keen satire as well as good information.” 
Asa correct and impartial history, it is fall of useful in- 
pos Pr voy eens as it does with wit and humour, it is 
tom the press. Sap tos pieces of autobiography that has issued 

Kelfe and Unwin, 17, Cornhill. 


Works of Sir Walter Scott. 


HE WAVERLEY NOVELS, Vol. xitt§ 


This Volume commences the Tale of the Fair Maid of 
Perth; and, besides an Introduction, dated August 1831, is very 
beautifully illustrated from Designs by W-. Allan, A.R.A., and 


. O. Hill. 

Vol. XXIII. of the New Issue is also just 
published. ° 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker 

and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 

All the Early Volumes of the Waverley 
Novels, from Waverley to Woodstock, price 5s. each. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
| First, Second, and Third Series. Half-bound, 10s. 6d. each. 
| Tales of a Grandfather. Being Stories from 
| the History of France. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works, 11 vols. 
8vo. 6l. The same, 11 vols. 18mo. 3i. 3s. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose 
Works. 6 vols. 8vo. 3i. 12s. 

*,* This Collection includes the celebrated Lives of 

the English Novelists. 





Indigestion—Change of Air. 

A N ESSAY on INDIGESTION, as the 
| Source of various Maladies, Mental and Corporeal, with 
| an improved Method of Treatment, Medicinal and Dietetic. 

By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 
Physician Extraordinary to the King. 
7th edition, price 6s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, * 
Change of Air; or, the Pursuit of Health 
| and Recreation; ill g the beneficial Infl of Bodily 
| Exercise, Change of Scene, and Temporary Rel i from 





a 

OVUM TESTAMENTUM GRCE, 

ex editione Griesbachii. Enient HENRICO A. 
AITTON. 

London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; R. Grif- 


fin and Co. Glasgow ; Stillies, Brothers, Edinburgh; and J. Cum- 
ming, and W, F. Wakeman, Dublin. 4 ey “ 





2d edition, in 1 large vol. 8vo. price 16s. boards, with Engravings 
> x : pa ed 
CHEMICAL CATECHISM, in which 
the Elements of Chemistry, with all the recent Disco- 

veries are very coasts and fully explained, and its Applicati 
to the Phenomena of Nature, to Agricul Manuft i, and 

Medicine, described. Iliustrated ee Engravings, &c. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“ We esteem and recommend it. subject of interest 
connected with this delightful science is treated of in the clearest 
manner.”—London Weekly Review. 

«« Every thing is here written up to the latest date, and the work 
cannot fail, we think, of being found eminently useful. The more 
important facts are exhib with k earness, and the 
author has pletely ded in supplying the defects of Mr. 
Parkes’s book.”—Monthly Magazine. 

“The y of a clear, prog view of chemistry is ob- 
vious, and the want of such a treatise has long been felt by stu- 
dents. Dr. Graham has well supplied the want. His book is 

ican prehensive, perspi in its plan, and exten - 
sive in its compass. Unlike former analyses, it does not confound 
and complicate the various parts of the science, but ascends from 
the first principles and simple el to the Pp i and 
illustrative branches of the study.”— Atlas. 
London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Court; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
lately published, 5th edition, price 15s. 
2. Modern Domestic Medicine. 
hibiting the Symy and T 
with a Collection of P. i &c.; and forming a compre- 
hensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 
“We ientious}l dit. Itis far above Buchan’s.” 



































| Business, as restorative and preservative of Health. 8d edition, 
j greatly improved, price 8s. 6d. 
| 3. Highley, 82, Fleet Street. 


Lit ‘y Chronicle. . 
«« In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is incomparably superior to every similar work in 
1 "—Wesleyan Magazine. 





| Illustrated with Two beautiful Views of the Bridge of Sighs, 
Venice, and the Bernese Alps, engraved by W. and Edward 
| Finden, from the Drawings of ‘Turner, 
n 
‘HE POETRY and PROSE WORKS of 
LORD BYRON. Now first collected and arranged, and 
illustrated with Notes, Biographical and Critical, by 
Sir Walter Scott Sir Egerton Brydges 
Francis Jeffrey Bishop Heber 
Professor Wilson Mr. Lockhart, &c. &c. 
In monthly volumes, uniform with the Waverley Novels. Illus- 
trated with Engravings, and bound in cloth, price 5s. each. 
Vol. XI. just published, contains Manfred, 
Beppo, Mazeppa, Lament of Tasso, the Morgante Maggiore, 
| Prophecy of Dante, Ode to Venice, and Occasional Pieces. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





8, New Burlington Street. 
Mr. tis has just published the following New Works :— 
n 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, 


EMOIRS of SIR DAVID BAIRD, 
G.C.B., including his Correspondence with the most 
d Military Ch of the Day. (On Tuesday next.) 





II. 
The East India Sketch-Book. 
Comprising an Account of the Pregent State of Society in Cal- 
cutta, ome & . 


Ce 

Contents.—‘Tour of Visits—Journal of a March—The Native 
Character— Legend of Berar—Captain Maple’s Misfortunes— 
Pindarie Anec: s~—The Three Moons—Captain Philipson’s 
Career, &c. 


Ill. 
Wild Sports of the West. 
By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 2 vols. 8vo. Plates. 
«Hunting, shooting, fishing, eccentricity, fun in its wildest 
moods, merry tales and tragic stories, and a new code of instruc- 
tions for the lover of field-sports, constitute the materials of the 
amusing volumes before us.”—A /bion. 


Iv. 
| The English Translation, 2 vols. 8vo. with Two Portraits, 24s. of 
General Lafayette’s Memoirs. 
Also just ready, 


I. 
The History of Scotland, 
from the Earliest’ Period to the Present Time. By Robert 
Chambers, Author of “ The Picture of Scotland.” 2 small vols. 
II. 


Visit to Germany 
and the Low Countries, in 1829, 30,31. By Sir A. B. Faulkner. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


lil. 
The 4th Vol. of the English Translation of 
Madame Junot’s Memoirs, 
containing the 7th and 8th Vols. of the Paris edition. 
i pee Valpy’s Shakspeare, with Boydeil’s Plates. 
Price 5s. bound in cloth, uniformly with the New Editions of 
Byron and Scott, Vol. I. of a New and Improved Edition of the 


LAYS and POEMS of SHAKSPEARE; 
with a Life, Glossarial Notes, and One Hundred and 
Seventy Illustrations from the Plates in dell’s Edition. 
Edited by A. J. VALPY, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Pemb. Coll. Oxford. 
Vol. I. contains a Life of the Author, Johnson’s Preface, the 
Tempest, Two Gentlemen of Verona, and 14 Illustrations. 
The succeeding Volames will be published on the Ist ofevety 
month, and delivered regularly with the Magazines. 
he Volumes contain on the average from Ten to Twelve 
Plates, according to the number of Plays; and the Work will be 
completed in Fifteen Monthly Volumes. 
¥*,* The Plates 1 be had separately, at 4s. per No. 
Printed and publis! by A. J. Vat Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; sold by 








our lang 
«© One of the very best and most useful books published in mo- 
dern times.”—Monthly Olio, No. 16. 
ais i is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” — Weekly 
eview. 





4th edition, corrected and enlarged, in post 8vo. price 6s. 

HE VETERINARY SURGEON’S 

MANUAL: a complete Guide to the Cure of all Diseases 

incident to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Dogs: with Rules for the 

Management of the Healthy Horse, Feeding, Stabling, Grooming, 

Shoeing, &c. The Healthy Treatment and Breeding of Dogs; 

and a Compendium of all Veterinary Medicines. The whole 
being the result of Thirty Years’ experience. 

By JOHN RYDGE, 
Late Veterinary a Je in the Haneverian Horse. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and 
R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow. 





In 1 thick vol. 18mo. the third edition, price 7. in cloth boards, 
or Dol bound in roan and lettered, 7s. 6d. 


WS’ NEW FRENCH and 
ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, on 
the basis of Nugent’s, with many new words in general use, in 
Two Parts; French and English—English and French; exhi- 
ng the Pronunciation of the French in pure English sounds, 
‘arts of Speech, Gender of French Nouns, regular and irre- 
gular Conjunction of Verbs, Accent of English Words, List of 
the usual Christian and Proper Names, and Names of Countries 
and Nations. To which is prefixed, Principles of French Pro- 
nunciation, and an Ab; ged Grammar. 
By F.C. MEADOWS, M.A. of the University of Paris. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow; Stillies, Brothers, burgh; J. Cumming, 
and W. F, Wakeman, Dublin, 


tio nova, 2 tom. 12s. 


Edi 
ETUS TESTAMENTUM ex 
VERSIONE SEPTUAGINTA INTERPRETUM 
uxsta Exemplar Vaticanum, ex Editione Holmesii et Lam 
» Cum Prefatione Parenetica JOANNIS PEARSON, D.D. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tese: Cheapside; R. Grif- 
fin and Co. Glasgow; Stillies, Brothers, Edinburgh ; aid J. Cum- 
ming and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 


In 1 thick vol. 18mo. the Ninth edition, with Index of Proper 
Names, price 7s. cloth boards; or strongly bound in roan and 


lettered, 7s. 6d. 
INSWORTH’S LATIN and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, improved by Dr. DYMOCK. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Te , Cheapside; R. Grif. 
fin and Co. Glasgow; Stillies, Brothers, Edinburg! ; and J.Cum- 
ming, and W. F. Wakeman Dublin. 


Mrs. Child's Frugal Housenife. 

Price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. bound, with an allowance to the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry who are desirous of distributing the book among 
their poor neighbours, A - 

HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, dedicated 
to those who are not ashamed of Economy. 
By Mrs. CHILD, 

Author of “ The Mother’s Book,” “ Girl’s Own Book,” &c. 

« Economy is the poor man’s revenue, extravagance the rich 
man’s ruin.” 

The 9th edition, newly strongest by the author, to which is now 
added, Hints to Persons of Moderate Fortune, &c. This little 
published at the A a highly dis- 

Member of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 


Printed for T. T’. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Bow and Kirby, Oxford Street; RK. Griffin and 
. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 











Complete in One 8vo. vol. with beautiful and numerous 
Engravings on Wood, oR Ws 

IERCE EGAN’S BOOK of SPORTS, 

and MIRROR of LIFE, amhracing the Turf, the 

Chase, the Ring, and the Stage; with original Memoirs of Sport- 
ing Men. Dedicated to George Osbaldeston, Esq. 

London : Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg; and to be had of every 

Bookseller 





FRAS 


E R’S 


THE LITERAR 


MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


Contents of — Fragm joethe—Vincenzo Monti 
—On_ National A ps hed wie er. * Cou- 
sin Marshall;” “ The entive Check” — Love's Idolatry — 
Gallery of Literary Characters, No. XXX. Sir David Brewster 
with a fall-Jengia Portrait)—My Contemporaries: Lord Kenyon, 

ingay, Mr. Justice Heath — Rencontres on the Road, No. V. 
The Hen and Chickens — The Colonies — Portraits of Eminent 
Phil hers, No. II. The pearavess de la Place—The Contrast— 
Ewan M‘Gabhar. By the Ettrick Shepherd—The School "s 
Experience in Newgate, No. V. Crimes—A Dish of Wholesome 
Pp bs—Scotia’s Gathering 


ot 











*,* Our Subscribers will 
induced us to take this step will, we are sure, be as satisfactory to 
the Magazine upon a February, we ha 


ceive that we have this month issued a Doudle Number of Regina. 


Contents of Part 11. :—The Choéphori, from Eschylus, an en- 
oy 4 new Translation, by Thomas Medwin — Political Feeling 
i e West of Scotland — Miss Edgeworth's Tales and Novels — 
| The Curse, a Tale— Archbishop Whateley’s S 'y Punish- 
| ments dissected — Night; a Fragment. By a Modern i oe 
| rean— Zohrab the Hostage —Stanzas, by Percy Bysshe Shelley 
irst published) — L rT] of the Waverley 
Yovels—Lines, and a Monody on the Death of Sir Walter Scott— 
| Wordsworth’s Poetical Works— Our first Double Number, and 
| the Reason why; Oliver Yorke and his Correspondents. 
| 


S 1 





| (now first di 





The causes which have 
them as to ourselves. Hitherto, owing to our having commenced 


ve been obliged, most awkwardly, to conclude one of the volumes with January, and begin 
its successor with February, instead of terminating regularly with the one year, i i 


volume with the 





an the 4 
other. We have long felt this inconvenience, the incongruity of which has been often pointed out, and regretted, by our friends; 
and to remedy the matter at once, and enable us to start with a fresh volume upon New Year's Day, we now publish two Numbers. 
present volume of Regina will, therefore, although it only embraces five months, contain, as usual, six Numbers; and we trust 


that the double one now issued for the purpose of obviating th 
best of It is idie for people to talk of what 


above inconvenience, will be found in every respect equal to the 
they will do hereafter. The best way is to try them by their past 


their Se e 
deeds, by which standard only do we desire to be estimated. At the same time, without incurring the charge of presumption, we 





h we may say, that as the Magazine has been progressively i 
wericieation whew we predict the likelihood of its xtinued 1 


no very rash degree of 


op & ging in * 
, and the probability that, instead of falling off, it will get 





better apon our hands — more especially as the literary resources for insuring excellence are at this moment greater than they ever 


were—a 
few words, we have nothing farther to add, than to wish our Su 
for their comfort, that 


a's ‘sale is increasing rapidly, in spite of bad times, open and ¢ 1 


mple proofs of which declaration we trust we shall be able to give in the very first Number we publish. Having said these 


bscribers all manner of health and happiness, and to assure them, 
A rm and ition unparal- 





> PP 
leled in literary annals. Indeed, we believe we state no more than the truth when we say, that at this moment ours is the only 


Magazine in London — or we believe any where — which is on the advance in point of circulation. 


tion, stationary or retrograding. This, of course, will be denied ; 
country can bear ample testimony, 


The rest are all, without excep- 
but it is a fact to the truth of which every bogkseller in town and 


NOTICES OF THE NUMBER FOR OCTOBER. 


«* The new number of this excellent Magazine is worthy of its | 


high and increasing reputation.” — lon, Oct. 1. 

“ This work keeps up its usual spirit; it is altogether entitled 
to high praise.”—Courier, Oct. 1. 

Taser appears to us to outstrip all his contemporaries.”— 

Morning Herald, Oct. 3. 

« This is just what a Magazine, in our opinion, ought to be.”— 
News, Oct. 7. 

his ina is not only stored to the ee hatches, but provided 
with a well assorted cargo, suited to all tastes.”—Old England, 

t. 6. 


“ Regina is in great force this month.”— Nationa? Omnibus, | 


Oct. 5. 

“The number for the present month will be read with as 
mach and i ‘i as any of the preceding. 
There are eighteen or nineteen articles of various kinds, and all 
good in their way ey <tpe | Post, Oct. 5. 

« This Magazine is full of good things 

«« Its numerous and highly talent 
nicle, Oct. 18. 

« We select an admirably written paper from Fraser’s Magazine 
of this month.”—Bvston Herald, Oct. 9 

“It is indeed what a Magazine ought to be; its articles are 
short, light, and varied.”—Brighton Guardian, Oct. 10. 

« ser has done good service.”—Carlisle Journal, Oct. 9. 

*¢ Both amusing and instructive.”—Chester Chronicle, Oct. 12. 

“The number of this popular miscellany for October is in 
every respect worthy of its high and increasing reputation —its 
papers on science, both physical and moral —its humorous 
sketches and caustic wit, are varied and interesting in no com- 
mon while its it, straight-forward politics always, to 
our taste, render it well worthy of attentive perusal by those who 
love sensible, and amusing, and vigorous writing.”— Cornwall 
Gazette, Oct. 138. 





*__ Bath Journa!, Oct. 8. 


“‘Contains papers which stand h' zh above most magazine ar- | 


ticles in utility and Nahe PY MR gr Courier, Oct. 6. 

“ An excellent number.”—Durham Advertiser, Oct. 5. 

This loyal periodical is replete with articles of talent and 
interest.”—Essex Standard, Oct. 13. 

“The number for the present month is excellent.”— Exeter 
Gazette, Oct. 13. 


papers.”— Berkshire Chro- | 


« We have turned over the leaves of Fraser with increased 
| pleasure, and recommend the number under notice, because we 
| think all who, either for information or amusement, consult its 
pages, will not rise from them without experiencing similar feel- 
ings of gratification.”—Execter Flying Pest, Oct. 11. 
| « Fraser’s Magazine is condacted with much spirit, and yields 
| to none of his contemporaries in the worth and interest of its 
| varied contents.”—Gloucester Journal, Oct. 13. 
| « This excellent periodical.”—Lancaster Gazette, Oct. 6. 
«* Contains articles of merit.”—Leeds shaggy’ 2 Oct. 6. 
| Most ably conducted.”—Liverpool Albion, Oct. 8. . 
** Abounds in articles of interest and entertainment.”—Liver- 
ool Courier, Oct. 10. 
| The present number is as rich as any of the preceding.” — 
Manchester Courier, Oct. 6. . 
|  Fraser’s Magazine outstrips al! his contemporaries.”— Maid- 
| stone Journal, Oct. 9. 
** Contains admirable papers.”— Northampton Herald, Oct. 6. 
“* This is a clever number of a clever work.”—Nemcastle Cou- 
| rant, Oct. 13. 
| _ “ This miscellany is one of the most talented Magazines of the 


| 


| day—the best writers are employed cs pe it, and the work well 
| Geserves the extensive support it receives.”— Plymouth Herald, 
| Oct. 13. 


| € Fraser is redolent of good things.”—Tauntun Courier, Oct. 3. 
| The number before us is a most brilliant one.” Western Lu- 
minary, Oct. 9. 
«« Its contents are exceedingly rich.” — Western Times. Oct. 
« Fraser still retains his high character this bracing month, 
| and comes forth like a genuine flagon of old October — sparkling, 
foaming, and strong— bracing the inward man with his generous 
spirit.”— Western Times, Oct. 20. 
“ Fraser continues to fight up Toryism right manfully. Verily 
he is an indefatigable fellows’”— Windsor Express, Oct. 13. 
« Capital, varied, and ab'e throughout.”—Edinburgh Evening 
| Post, Oct. 6. 
*« We have great pleasure at all times at receiving our friend 
Fraser’s Magazine, which we regard with affection, not only as 
| the depository of talent, but as the representative of virtuous 
| feeling and upright principle.”"—G/asgow Courier, Oct. 6. 





*,* There are at present thirty-five Numbers of this periodical,— of some second, and of others third, editions have been 


reqs red; and the Work from the commencement, either in Numbers or in Volumes (the latter bound in 
price 16s. 6d. each), may now be had, at 215, Regent Street, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


received, and Numbers supplied monthly. Price 2s. 6d. 


Ini TH: at hice 12s. boards, 
r [HE POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the 
late Right Rev. GEORGE ISAAC HUNTINGFORD, 
D.D. Bishop of Hereford, and Warden of Winchester College. 
Containing, Thoughts on the Trinity, 2d edition, corrected and 
considerably enlarged ; Charges; other Theological Works, 
edited ecconding fe the Directions of the Author. 
By HENRY HUNTINGFORD, LL.B. 
Fellow of Winchester College. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and w. leckweed, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, by the same A 


thor, 
Discourses on different Subjects. 2d edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. boards. 





In 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 12s. boards, 

EMOIR on SUSPENSION BRIDGES, 
comprising their History, &c. with Descripti f 
some of the most Sentiasene of them. Ai. "Account of Expe- 
factittatiog Competations rebeting to Bucpeucion Beige 

us) jon u - 

os By CHARLES STEWART DREWRY,— 

Associate Member of the Instituti Civil Engi 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





cloth and lettered, 
by whom Subscribers’ Names are 


In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. boards, the 4th edition of 

HE CRISIS; or, an Attempt to shew, 
from Prophecy, illustrated by the Signs of the Times, 
the Prospects and the Duties of the Church of Christ at the pre- 
sent period. With an Inquiry into the probable Destiny of Eng- 
land, during the predicted Desolations of the Papal Kingdoms. 
By the Rev. EDWARD COOPER, 
Rector of Hamstall-Ridware, and Yoxall, in the County of Staf- 

ford, and formerly Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

T. ell, London; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 

The Publisher begs leave respectfully to inform the Public, that 
the present revised and corrected edition has been for some time 
prepared, but that circumstances have hitherto delayed its ap- 
pearance. 

LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No. CCI. for November 1832. 

Contents.—Traditions of the Rabbins—Tom Cringle’s Log, 
Chap. XV.; The Cruise of the Firebrand — The Supper of Cal- 
lias—Gilpin on Landscape Gardening—James’s History of Charle- 
magne—The Cholera Mount, by James Montgomery, Esq.— La- 
| ment of an Egyptian Princess, by Lady Emmeline Stuart Wort- 
| ley—Hesiod, No. I1I.; the Shield of Hercules—The Working of 
| the Bili—The State and Prospects of Whig Government—Noctes 











Price 6s. No. CXI. of the 

Be ee 8 REVIEW. 

Contents.—I. Brewster's Life of Sir I. Newton—II. Re- 

cent German Lyrical P. I. Rev. Dr. Chalmers on Politi- 

cal 'V. Col. Tod on the History of the ts— 

.g Inland _ aioe Mr. er “ Arta — Vil. 

enneman's josophy, ohnson—VIII. Record 

Commission —-f%, Lord Hen! on Chatch Reform—xX. Lives of 

Wycliffe, by Vaughan and Le Bas—XI. Working and Prospects 
of the Reform. 

Longman and Co. London; and A. Black, Edinburgh. 


» No. LXIV. 
| William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, London. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. boards, 


EGENDS of the LIBRARY at LILIES. 
By the LORD and LADY there. 

“ Two delightful volumes. Various, graceful, with the pathos 
exquisitely relieved by gaiety, and the romantic legend well con- 
oo by the lively sk from actual existence.”—Literary 

jaxette. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





Y GAZETTE, &c. 


HE FOREIGN QUAI 
UARTER 
T REVIEW. LY 

Art. I. Chateaubriand’s WorkeeIi. Ttail 

rt. I. Chateaubriand’s Work&—II. Italian Pulpit Eloquence: 
State of Religion in Italy—I1I. German Origin of the Latin Lan. 
guage—IV. Gouverneur Morris; : 
tion, by an American Specta: 
ed -Vvi. 

pects of Steam Carriages—VIII. 
Italian Translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost—IX. Revolution of 
1830; Government of Louis Philip—X. M. Douville and the Po. 
reign Quarterly Review—XI. Faik’s Picture of Goethe-XI] 
Lotze’s New Edition of Wetstein’s Greek Testament—XIII_ 
Ranke on the Spanish Conspiracy against Venice, in 1618—XIV. 
The Russian Police-Spy in Poland—Miscellaneous Litera: In. 
telligence, No. XX. from France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Swit. 
zerland, and Oriental Literature—List of the principal New 

orks published on t sonti from July to October.—Index 
to Vol. X. 

Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, and Richter, 20, Soho 
Square; and Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street 
Covent Garden; Treuttel and Wiirtz, Paris and Strasburg; and 
sold by Robert Cadell and Thomas Clark, Edinburgh; John 
Cumming, Dublin; and by all respectable Booksellers in Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Continent, and America. 

This Number completes the Tenth Volume. A few complete 
Sets of this Review may still be had from the commencement, 
Nos. I. to X. at 7s. 6d. each; XI. to XX. 6s. each; or the Ten 
Volumes, handsomely done up in extra boards, price Six Pounds, 
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